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“This must be one of the best 


biographies ever written” 
Sylvia Lynd in News-Chronicle 


THE DUKE 


PHILIP GUEDALLA 


Illustrated. 25/- net 


““*The Duke’ is a good book. . . . The picture of Wellington is clear 

and brilliant.” The Times Literary Supplement 

“Not only brilliant, but also scholarly and well backed by authority.”’ 
The Times 

‘““A really first class book. ... It is an extremely good book.... It does 

justice to a very great and wise man.” J. C. Squire in the Observer 


‘‘ How brilliantly Mr. Guedalla writes. This is indeed a remarkable book 
and will no doubt take its place as the most complete and authoritative 
biography of the great Duke that has yet appeared.” 


Philip Morrell in the Sunday Times 


“This magnificent biography. . Every phase of Wellington’s life work 
is pellucidly explained.” Morning Post 


“Eloquence, wit, erudition, sparks on every page.” 
Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher in John O’London’s Weekly 


‘‘The real Duke. He has made a splendid study.” 
Edmund Blunden in the Daily Telegraph 


“Possibly the best work of biography of the last ten years, even—maybe 
—of the century.” Evening Standard 


“It is the best ‘ History’ of the year.” 
Hugh Walpole in Book Society News 
really great biography.’”’ Morning Post 


“This is a great book . .. a full length portrait in the round, and 
sparkling with life.’”” Prof. W. Lyon Blease in the Liverpool Post 


“A noble biography, brilliant with high-lights of description and perception. 
. This distinguished book.’’ Vera Brittain in Time and Tide 


‘“Mr. Guedalla has painted the missing portrait. It is a magnificent 
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“A brilliant performance . . . a triumphant likeness.” Daily Herald 
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5th A great new story of England in the past ten years— 


EASTWARD DRIFT 


By EDWARD PERCY 
Author of “If Four Walls Told" 


Samuel Daysing, a fine old Victoria merchant, decided to divide his inheritance 
between his three sons and then “die,” retiring to a cottage on the Romney 
Marshes. Read what comes of the ‘“ Daysing Experiment,” as one of the 
characters calls it, and see how the sons handle their novel situation. Above all, 
don’t miss the “old man’s” dramatic come-back at a creditors’ meeting in the 
City of London. It is a glorious piece of descriptive writing. 


Eastward Drift by Edward Percy 7/6 net. Bound in a new style—do you like it? 
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5th if you are interested in progressive education you will want to read 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE DALTON PLAN 


By Dr. C. W. Kimmins (Late Chief Inspector of Education, London County Council) and Miss Belle 
Rennie with a contribution by Dr. P. B. Ballard, whose books on Mental Tests are so well known. 
Miss Rennie tells in a most interesting way of the great progress made by this type of individual education in 
England and overseas, and Dr. Kimmins and Dr. Ballard stress the psychological importance of progressive methods, 
and show that the pupil so educated will inevitably develop into an individual, finer and more capable, mentally, 
morally and physically than he could have become on the old mass production system of class teaching. Price 6/- net. 
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GONE 
ABROAD 


By CHARLES GRAVES 


The brilliant young journalist and 
author of “And the Greeks.”’ Captain 
George Lunn, who contributes an in- 
troduction writes :—‘ I maintain as an 
expert of Travel and Travel Books 
that there is no work extant which 
conveys more racily, more emphati- 
cally, more enthusiastically — the 
charms and advantages of visiting the 
great cities and the ancient relics, and 
of obtaining —a graphic descrip- 
tion of the ingenuity, alertness, energy 
and thoroughness of the great German 
people and the heroism and industry 
of the Belgians as described in this 
book of Charles Graves.” —_g/6 net. 
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44 ESSEX STREET, 


MUSIC CHARACTER 


By THOMAS FIELDEN (Author of “Pianoforte Technique”). 


A delightful book, provocative and immensely well-informed, on the influence of music in our 
daily lives, by the popular Director of Music at Charterhouse School. 
From those who have an “ear for music’’ and vamp their simple harmonies on the piano to 


the skilled student and proficient teacher ‘‘ Music and Character’ will at once take its place 
amongst the treasured books to live with. 
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A STUDY OF THE MAN AND HIS WORK 
With a foreword by GENERAL SMUTS 
By SEYMOUR FORT, C.B.E. 


‘“‘ Without Beit,” writes General Smuts, “‘ Rhodes might 
have been a mere political visionary, bereft of power of 
practical creation.” 
A Highly Important Biography in British Empire 
History. 
Mr. Fort in his life of Sir Alfred Beit reveals a little 
known period of history, and yet one which holds 
more interest and glamour than most. The author 
tells of the fantastic days of gold and diamonds and 
links them with the life of a man, who by his support of 
Rhodes, helped to add Rhodesia to the British Empire. 
8/6 net. 
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Notes at Random 


Some Books for Burlington House—A B.B.C. Decision— 
Napoleon's Library—A New Venture 


The French Exhibition 

At the beginning of each year, Burlington House 
becomes the focal point of the arts in London. The 
great exhibitions held there annually provide the main 
topic of polite 
conversation. And 
literature, for the 
moment, to 
take her cue from 
painting. In the 
end she benefits by 
this abrogation of 
her dignity, for a 
lively interest in 
one of the artistic 
manifestations of 
a culture is bound 
to lead to an 
increased attention 
to the others. For 
the arts are inter- 
dependent, and as 
last year the 
exhibition of 
Persian art re- 
sulted in a more 
general knowledge 
of Persian litera- 
ture, so this year 
the French exhibi- 
tion will probably quicken interest in the literature of 
France. 

Meanwhile there have appeared many topical books 
designed to introduce the reader to French painting. 
On another page will be found a general bibliography 
and a review of the most ambitious guide—that of 
Mr. Wilenski—of the moment; and the few I am 
mentioning here—though by no means an exhaustive 
list—may also prove useful to readers. 

One of the best books, which is also the cheapest, 
does not deal primarily with French art at all, but 
forms a most excellent introduction to the understanding 
of the principles underlying all art—‘‘ The Meaning of 
Art,” by Herbert Read (3s. 6d.; Faber & Faber), 
based on a series of articles originally contributed to 
the literary organ of the B.B.C. Mr. Read is a guide 
who can be trusted, because his criticisms are un- 
influenced by the artistic predilections of “‘ the co-opted 


jury of snobs which in most ages secures a judgment 

for any odd and outrageous escape from banality.” 

In his remarks on the great French moderns I welcomed 

most his suggestion that the real compeer of Van Gogh 
is Rembrandt. 


What is 
“ French” 


The mention of 
Van Gogh, greatest 
of the moderns 
(and greatest 
because he was 
preoccupied all the 
time with the 
purpose of life, 
regarding his art 
merely as an 
instrument for the 
expression of his 
convictions) leads 
inevitably to the 
question “‘ What is 
French art ?”’ Can 
for instance Van 
Gogh be claimed 
for France, or must 
he be allowed 
to Holland on 
the grounds that 
he was born there? He is always considered— 
rightly, I think—with Cézanne and Gauguin as one of 
the great French “ triumvirate,” and Mr. Clive Bell 
includes him in “An Account of French Painting” 
(7s. 6d.; Chatto & Windus), though inevitably— 
with his almost hysterical devotion to the altogether 
inferior Cézanne—he does him less than justice. And ~ 
Mr. Bell, in his early chapters specifically raises the 
question of nationality. He suggests that neither 
parentage nor place of birth nor domicile is a deter- 
mining factor. ‘‘ Holbein and Van Dyck lived and 
worked in London at important moments of their lives, 
yet no one in his senses claims them for the British 
school: neither do we claim Sisley, though both his 
parents were English . . . and . . . I never heard of 
‘ The Decline and Fall ’ being claimed as a Swiss master- 
piece, though the greater part of it was written at 
Lausanne.” The test of a “French” painter is a 


The Cypress Tree. 
(By Vincent Van Gogh.) 


From ‘‘ The Meaning of Art,” by Herbert Read (Faber & Faber)y 
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The Woodcutters. 
(Millet.) 
From “ The French Masters,’ by Horace Shipp (Sampson Low). 


certain quality of “‘ Frenchness,’’ which Mr. Bell suggests 
but cannot define, because it is indefinable. Partly it 
is a love of life: ‘‘ not if he can help it will a French 
artist quite lose touch with earth.”” Partly it is Taste— 
“* first-cousin to the three sisters Reasonableness, Sense 
and Manners.’”’ French painting, lacking aggressive- 
ness, has realism and tact, aiming “at a maximum 
of elegance compatible with sincerity.”” Above all 
“French painters are content to be painters.’’ Per- 
sonally I should say that Van Gogh failed most of 
these tests: the last emphatically. He was, as I 
have said, a great painter because he was content to 
be nothing less than a prophet. 

Mr. Horace Shipp, in “‘ The French Masters ”’ (7s. 6d. ; 
Sampson Low) excludes Van Gogh—as I believe he is 
to be officially excluded from Burlington House. He 
is concerned with the French in the strictest sense, 
and the major virtue of his handbook is the clarity 
with which he paints the historical background. It is 
also refreshing to find that he will have none of that 
modern snobbery which denies justice to the work of 
Millet. The illustrations to this book are particularly 
well chosen. 

Another great and still debated name in modern 
French art is that of Seurat, to whom Mr. Bell devotes 
several pages and Mr. Shipp a sentence. For those 
who wish to find an approach to him I would recom- 
mend the essay on “ The Theory of Seurat’’ in Guy 
Eglinton’s “‘ Reaching for Art ’’ (6s. ; Morley & Mitchell 
Kennerley) which also contains some brilliant criticism 
of Courbet and Matisse. 

And last no one can afford to miss Anthony Ber- 
tram’s introductions to the shilling series of ‘‘ The 
World’s Masters ”’ published by The Studio, of Cézanne, 
Van Gogh, Gauguin, Matisse, Monet and Manet. 


The B.B.C and Novels 


The decision of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
that in the New Year the reviewing of individual 
novels shall cease—though reference to current fiction 
is still permitted in talks on “ Tendencies ’’—has already 
aroused, and will arouse, much controversy. As I 
write the general temper seems to be one of disagree- 
ment with the new policy. My own opinion is that 
it is a wise step in itself, though the reason advanced 
for it—that one critic cannot possibly either represent 


or gauge the tastes of the many millions of listeners— 
contains implications which might be disastrous. 

The main point however is not so much that reviews 
of novels are to be discontinued as that criticism of 
non-fiction is to continue as before. It is thus empha- 
sised that novels are a class apart—a recognition indeed 
of an obvious truth, but one which is too often for- 
gotten. The thousands of novels published each year 
have one aim in common—to ¢ell a story. The one 
thing which an intending reader wishes to know is 
what kind of story they tell and how well they tell 
it. He does not wish to know whether their literary 
style is good or whether the authors have made some 
daring experiment in form. Nor does he care about 
the writer’s philosophical or psychological belief (if 
any) underlying the story. We do not ask from Mr. 
Edgar Wallace a subtle psychological study of a 
murderer or from Baroness Orczy an historical recon- 
struction of Flaubertian exactitude. We ask for a 
“thriller ’’ or for a costume romance. And we are 
not disappointed. 

The literary critic on the other hand is, by virtue 
of his chosen calling, interested only in the way the 
story is told. To him the style, the form, the philosophy 
are everything, the tale itself very little. The vast 
majority of the novels which most people (himself 
included) read as a pastime do not even reach that 
level of achievement at which he as a critic can begin 
to consider them seriously. Though they are very 
potent aids to human happiness, most of them have 
little more connection with the art of literature than 
a copy of a popular newspaper. On this score indeed 
few will quarrel with Coleridge’s famous dictum that 
novel reading for amusement should be transferred 
“from the genus, reading, to that comprehensive 
class . . . which . . . comprises as its species gaming, 
swinging or swaying on a chair or gate; smoking ; 
snuff taking ; ¢éte-d-téte quarrels after dinner between 
husband and wife; conning word by word all the 
advertisements of a daily newspaper in a public-house 
on a rainy day, etc. etc. etc.” 

Consequently the critic will inevitably tend to select 
for recommendation exactly those novels which the 
majority of his listeners have no interest in reading. 
It is unfortunate, but it is a state of affairs for which 
no one is to blame, and for which, as far as I can see, 
there is no remedy. For even supposing that it were 
possible for him to choose his list from that great body 


Dimarche d’été a la Grande Jatte. 
(Seurat.) 


From ‘‘ Reaching for Art,” by Guy Eglinton (Morley & Mitchell Kennerley). 
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of novels which he neglects, he still could not, from 
considerations of time alone, suit the varied tastes of 
his audience. Such recommendation as he could give 
would be as futile as to endeavour to draw up the 
menu for a dinner which would please the palates of 
ten million people. 

Nor on the other hand would his listeners thank 
him for his pains. For those who read novels as a 
pastime are seldom influenced by reviews of them. 
When I want a “thriller” for a railway journey, I 
never dream of consulting a criticism as an aid to 
selection. I take the verbal recommendation of a 
friend or, failing that, refer to the publisher’s epitome 
of the novel on the dust cover. 

These are some of the considerations which make 
me suggest that the policy of the B.B.C in withdrawing 
novel reviews is wise and also that the reason given 
for the change is sound. 


“One Man's Opinion” 


Yet that reason, as I have said, contains implications 
which are very dangerous, and which raise an issue of 
the utmost importance. Already I have heard people 
endorse the ban on “ one man’s opinion,” and extend 
it to realms of criticism other than novel reviewing. 
The reason that one man’s opinion is useless here is, 
as I have tried to point out, because of the peculiar 
nature of the subject. It is comparable with taking 
one man’s choice of scenery or food or athletic exercise 
and investing it with some special significance. ‘‘ De 
gustibus ...’’ But to deny the validity of one man’s 
opinion in the realm of genuinely creative literary work 
is ‘to acquiesce in the cardinal error of this age which, 
in its wholesale pandering to sentimental democracy, 
has to its own hurt almost deified that mythical monster, 
the “average man.” Every literary criticism is, 
and must be, one man’s opinion ; every good literary 
criticism is the opinion of a specialist. It is indeed 
in proportion as the critic is not “‘ the average man ”’ 
that his judgment has validity. If one is suddenly 
stricken with an acute attack of appendicitis, one does 
not seek the advice of an “ average man ”’ with a mild 
interest in physiology. One goes to a surgeon. The 
plans of a new building are not submitted to a 
plebiscite. In matters of the arts and _ science 
we are bound in the end to rely on “one man’s 
opinion.” 

It would be useless to deny however that to-day 
there is a certain revulsion against the blatancy of 
individual judgment in literary criticism. But this 
dissatisfaction (which is often rightly felt) should be 
directed not against the principle, but against its misuse 
in practice. It is not ‘‘ one man’s opinion” which is 
dangerous, but the dishonest opinion of incompetent 
men. The menace is not individual, even fiercely 
individual, criticism, but the false values given to 
spurious reviewing by men with artificially inflated 
reputations. In so far as the reaction against personal 
judgment is in reality directed against this, it is a good 
and hopeful sign. But it is of the utmost importance 
that the issue should be clarified and that the main 
principle, on which the health and sanity of the body of 
literature depends, should be defended as resolutely as 
its misuse is attacked. 


Jeune Fille a L’ombrelle 
(Drawing by Seurat). 


From “ Reaching for Art,” by Guy Eglinton (Morley & 
Mitchell Kennerley). 


“How to Read” 


Such a title, which is that of Ezra Pound’s new book 
(2s.; Desmond Harmsworth), may sound arrogant. 
But at least it reminds us that reading—not in the 
sense of a pastime or an instruction—is a most difficult 
accomplishment and that Literature of all the arts 
demands labour before she will yield her treasure to 
her devotees. The finest lesson on “ how to read” 
is; I suppose, Ruskin’s analysis of a passage from 
“Lycidas’”’ in “Sesame.” That is the detail of 
it. Mr. Pound is concerned with the broad outlines. 
Though I disagree with many of his incidental recom- 
mendations, I think that his classification of books— 
the result of twenty-seven years’ reading and thought 
on the subject—is the best I have yet encountered, 
and for the benefit of other readers I pass it on here. 
He divides writers into six classes—the inventors, 
discoverers of a particular form or mode of expression ; 
the masters; the diluters, who, following the great 
writers, “ produce something of lower intensity” ; 
the ‘‘ men who do more or less good work in the more 
or less good style of a period,”’ a class which produces 
the main body of literature; the writers of belles- 
lettres ; and “ the starters of crazes.” 


An Eighteenth Century Bookman 


It is the diaries and letters of those unknown to his- 
tory which best enable us to greet acquaintances across 
the centuries. In the recently published ‘“ Purefoy 
Letters’ (£2 2s.; Sidgwick & Jackson) we are in- 
troduced to an eighteenth century bookman, Henry 
Purefoy, whose inscription on his monument records 
that ‘‘ he conversed more with Books than Men and 
was remarkable for a strong retentive memory.” His 
letters tell us the kind of books with which he sur- 
rounded himself. Being a methodical man, he kept 
a catalogue. It is dated April 4th, 1728, and indicates, 
“in an Alphabetical order,” about five hundred volumes. 


a 
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The alphabetical order however is strange, as the first 
five titles from one of the pages will show : 

Cabinet Opened. 

Country Dances, a Book thereof by Playford. 

Campden’s Britannia in 2 vol. large folio. 

Compendious method of raising ye Italian Brocoli. 

Chronological historian by Salmon. 
Salmon’s Modern History seems to have been a favour- 
ite of his. He awaited it with the impatience of a modern 
schoolboy collecting a coveted work “in fortnightly 
parts.” He writes to his agent, James Paine, who 
dealt with his more famous brother, Ollive Paine, in 
his book shop in the Strand: “I desire you will send 
the 31st vollume of Salmon’s modern history w™ I 
am sure is come out because I saw it advertized. This 
will oblidge.’””’ And having received it, he sends it 
quickly to his binder with the note: “I send by the 
bearer y® six numbers of the last vollume of Salmon’s 
Modern History & the map of the British Plantations 
w™ I desire may be bound & lettered as the 30th vol- 
lume of Salmon, which you will find with them. Be 
as expeditious as you can.’’ The binding he chose, we 
learn from another letter, was ‘‘ speckled brown.” 

Henry, as one might have expected from a con- 
scientious, if unconventional, catalogue-maker, was 
very careful about the binding of his books. Always 
he gave minute instructions. Sometimes he refused 
books which did not please him in this respect, as when 
he wrote to Paine: “I return ye Terence again it 
is so badly bound I don’t care to let it have a place 


Mrs. Purefoy and her son Henry in 1705. 
From “‘ Purefoy Letters,” edited by G, Eland (Sidgwick & Jackson). 


Part of Napoleon’s famous library. 


in my study but desire you to get mee one that is 
better bound.” 


Mistaken Identity 


Mr. Paine however made at least one mistake in a 
matter more serious than that of mere binding. He 


sent the wrong book, and provoked from Henry the 
following letter : 


PAINE, 

fii,‘ On 28th of ffebruary last I sent you a letter with 
an Advertizement inclosed on which was the Title of 
the following book (vizt) The Disadvantages of the 
Married State or the Artifices and foibles of the fair 
sex such as in Musick Dancing Dresse, Equipage Desire 
of Offspring &c. considered, & the Single Life plainly 
proved preferable to that of Marriage. 

“Art thou loosed from a Wife, seek 
not a Wife. 

“Who can find a virtuous Woman ? 
“This I say is the Title of the Book 
I desired you to send for mee & instead 
thereof you (by mistake I suppose) 
have sent mee a book entitled : A serious 
Proposall for promoting marriage &c., 
which I send you again by the bearer & 
desire you will return it to your book- 
seller. Your Behaviour to mee in this 
affair really puts mee in mind of the 
Confusion of Languages at Babel, 
when one asked for an Hammer they 
gave him a Trowell. What I desire of 
you now is to write for ye book as I 
ordered. I can’t say the title of the 
book is verbatim but I send you ye 
substance of it so as to render it 
intelligible, & hope you won’t use mee 
sO any more nor give mee any other 
reason than to be 

“Your assured freind, 


It may be mentioned here that Henry 
lived. and died a bachelor under the 
domination of a strong-willed mother, 
and it is not altogether fanciful to 
see her hand behind the annoyance 
in this letter. 


Encouraging Local Talent 


Besides a collection of the classics, 
history and books of a more personal 
interest, Henry encouraged the local 
talent of Molly Leapor, ‘a cook- 
maid in a gentleman’s family in 
the neighbourhood,’ who, having 
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secured some volumes of Dryden and Pope, wrote 
verse in imitation of their manner. Henry not only 
himself subscribed to the book, but urged his friends 
and acquaintances to do so, as one of his letters bears 
witness: ‘‘I send you enclosed the Proposalls for 
Printing by subscription Mrs. Leapor’s Poeticall Works : 
if you like to subscribe thereto I will either bring or 
send you a receipt next Saturday for the money.” 

In those days too the ballad-mongers roamed the 
country-side and the account books reveal that Henry 
once spent 4d. of buying “ from a Strange Man at the 
Door 2 little books and 4 ballads.” It was also prob- 
ably at the door that he bought for 1s. 6d. on March 26th, 
1746, a pamphlet entitled “ The Fatall Effects of ye 
present Rebellion.”’ 

And a last glimpse at Henry shows him like every 
true bookman pruning his library from time to time 
to keep it healthy. He found that one outgrows one’s 
books, and in one of his lettérs he asks Mr. Paine to 
bring ‘“‘a flag Basket or Wallet” to take away with 
him some old books to change for new ones. “I dare 
say,” he remarks, “ we shall not differ about the Price 
of them.” 


Napoleon's Library 


It will be remembered that in the spring the Prussian 
State Library in Berlin held an exhibition of part of 
Napoleon’s private library which, after more than a 
century, had been discovered by Martin Breslauer. 
Now comes the news that the entire library, which 
consists of twelve thousand volumes, is for sale, and 
as it has been impossible to find a purchaser for the 
collection as a whole, the books are to be sold 
separately. 

The books all bear either Napoleon’s coat-of-arms 
or the stamp, ‘“‘ Cabinet de S. M. l’Empereur et Roi,” 
and occasionally both the coat-of-arms and the stamp ; 
the books from the library that belonged jointly to 
Napoleon and Marie Louise bear their coat-of-arms in 
gold. The books bound in full morocco are richly 
ornamented with gold, and of costliest material and 
workmanship. A lately discovered bill for books reveals 
that Napoleon paid 1,020 francs for the two volumes of 
Clérisseau’s ‘‘ Antiquités de la France.” 


The Emperor Reads 


All his life Napoleon was a reader, from the days 
when, as a schoolboy he pored over Plutarch’s Lives 
in a French translation, till those last years in St. Helena 
when he occupied many of the dreary hours of captivity 
by reading aloud to his staff. Then Voltaire was his 
favourite author, and Montholon (whose wife continually 
went to sleep during the readings) confessed that 
“ Zaire ’’ was read somewhat too often. And in the 
period of his great triumphs his meeting with Goethe 
was a memorable event and his reception of the German 
poet no mere flattery, for he had read “ Werther” 
seven times. 

Gustave Mouravit, describing Napoleon as a friend 
of books, says of the fate of the Emperor’s collection : 

““ What remains of all the volumes which the brave 
army chieftain, the mighty ruler, possessed ? The great 
state libraries which he had assembled, his libraries in 
the Tuilleries or the imperial palaces, his travel libraries, 
the comprehensive biographical plans which he drew up 


with Antoine Alexandre Barbier—all collapsed and sank 
in the unplumbed depths of the ocean of books. Nothing 
tangible, nothing definite, remains except collections of 
a few volumes which found their devious way into 
public and private libraries.” 


The Children’s Book Club 


Just before Christmas I visited the new venture 
which has been opened not far from the Marble Arch— 
the Children’s Book Club. There is a bona-fide book- 
shop there too which is stocked with the best books for 
children. By the door, in a somewhat lowly position, 
there is also a small case containing books “ suitable 
for parents.’’ The adult is there subtly but surely 
relegated to his proper place in a child’s domain. 

The shop leads into the library—‘“a circulating 
library for the use of children between seven and six- 
teen years of age ’—where the well-stocked shelves are 
filled with classified books. There are Arts and 
Aviation, History, Biography and Travel, Inventions 
and Folklore, Poetry and Nature Books, Science, Sports 
and Religions and of course the largest section of all, 
Fiction. 

There are also small French and German sections, 
and possibly an Italian shelf will be added at a later 
date. The library has been formed from a list of 
books approved by Lady Cynthia Asquith, Miss E. @. 
Somerville, the Rev. the Hon. Edward Lyttleton, 
Mr. Michael Sadleir, Mr. Compton Mackenzie and 
Mr. Berwick Sayers, For the choice of the French 
books, M. H. Goiran Dartus, the French Consul- 
General, has been consulted, and for the German, 
the Anglo-German Academic Bureau. 

Mrs. Charles Bridge, the secretary, told me that the 
idea of starting such a club first occurred to her because 
her own small daughter was so insatiable a reader. 
And books, especially for children who have the whole 
field of literature to explore and who soon outgrow the 
books of yesterday, are apt to be a very expensive 
item. I should not be surprised if parents were even 
more enthusiastic than the children about the Club, 
and it is probable that the idea will be taken up in other 
great towns and cities. 


A Shel: for Shakespeare 


It is becoming increasingly difficult for Shakespearean 
readers to keep in touch with all the Shakespearean 
publications and the new librarian at the Memorial 
Library tells me that he has installed a bookcase at 
Stratford-on-Avon where the latest books about Shake- 
speare may be inspected in a thoroughly congenial 
environment. The opening of the New Memorial 
Theatre on April 23rd will swell the number of visitors 
greatly, and the Library, always a favourite meeting 
place for readers, will now have an added attraction. 


But I hope that Shakespeare will not be merely left 
on the shelf. 


“Literary Gents” 


Readers of THE Bookman need no introduction 
to the work of Mr. Thomas Derrick. During 1932 
he is drawing a special series entitled ‘“‘ Literary Gents ”’ 
which will appear each month as full page cartoons. 


HucxH Ross WILLIAMSON. 


“LITERARY GENTS” By Thomas Derrick 
I—MR. J. C. SQUIRE 
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ENGLISH ALMANACS 


One of the first almanacs to find favour in this country was 
known as a Clogg ; it was a short squared stick, with divi- 
sions and notches marked upon it to form a perpetual calen- 
dar. Besides the necessary markings there were also many 
ornamental ones, to emphasise Saints’ days and Holy days ; 
the harp for St. David’s Day, the horn for Christmas and 
the true-lovers’ knot for St. Valentine—all these and many 
others stood out clearly on the wooden calendars. Dr. Plot, 
the seventeenth century historian, gives a long description 
of them in his “‘ History of Staffordshire,’’ and agrees with 
several other authorities in thinking that they may have 
been introduced into England by the Danes. 

Signs and symbols appear frequently in early manu- 
script almanacs as well as upon Cloggs; sometimes they 
are sacred or cast in the form of monthly occupation 
pictures, as in the calendars attached to psalters and 
other devotional books, but sometimes they are astro- 
logical. A transcription from an antique illuminated 
almanac for the year 1386 contains a finely coloured frontis- 
piece with the “‘ homo signorum ’’—so common in later 
almanacs—standing bravely between two elaborate dia- 
grams, all parts of his body as well as everything else upon 
earth being most intimately connected with the movements 
of the heavenly bodies on high. Many mysterious calcula- 
tions and starry eiaculations are made by the author of 
this little handbook, but several historical events and first- 
aid hints are mentioned by him also. He bids his friends 
remember that 


“In i yere 1325 was a grete hungur in Ingland 
And i yere 1349 was ye fyrst pestylance in Ingland 
And i yere 1361 was ye second pestylance 
And i yere 1369 was ye third pestylance 
And i yere 1381 rose ye comms of Ingland agayn ye 
grete men, and slew ye archbyshop of Cantbury and ye prior 
of Clerkenwelle and other men.” 


He also reminds his readers that if a man “ fall sick of the 
melancholy, frenesey or woodenesse of ye hede,’’ the wisest 
thing to do is 
front.”’ 

It was not until the end of the fifteenth century that 
printed almanacs were produced in England, the first 
being an English version of the famous Kalendar of 


to let blode of ye vayne in mydde of ye 


Two Clogg Almanacs. 


The top one is classified as Leach’s Stick. History unknown. The bottom one is a 


Staffordshire Clogg, such as those mentioned by Dr. Plot. 


Shepherds which had been published in Paris by Guy le 
Marchant in 1493. This delightful work has been re- 
translated, reissued and re-edited more than once in this 
country, and was of course used by Spenser in the creation 
of his own Shepherd's Kalendar in 1579. Another early 
calendar was printed by Caxton’s successor, Wynkin de 
Worde. 

Seventeenth century almanacs and predictions, many of 
which lie in the Bodleian Library, form a particularly 
interesting group; and they appear to have been bought 
up in huge numbers by distracted people during the un- 
settled period of the Civil Wars. Many of them were 
compiled by students well versed in mathematics and 
astronomy, yet many contained most daring prognostica- 
tions as to how and when the wars would end. 

Roundhead and Royalist almanac makers denounced 
each other in rival publications, and Lord Napier of 


By M. C. Draper 


Marcheston, Lilley, Wharton, and Booker, all joined in the 
fray, bringing out many thrilling pamphlets and 


A 
BLOODY ALMANACK 
foretelling 
many certaine Predictions 
which shall come to passe this 
present year, 1647. With a cal- 
culation concerning the time of 
the day of Judgement. 


Facsimile of Illuminated Frontispiece 
of Almanac for the year 1386 


From the transcription in the Bodleian Library. 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Bodleian Library. 


One of the prophets foretold “a great head in a storm, 
many guarded by officers with crosses on their shoulders, 
and a great wooden block.” 

“Ts not the whole world involved in warres, was there 
ever such a time of trouble as there is now, since there 
was a nation upon earth ?’”’ So groaned the astrologers 
in 1647; whilst their fears were increased by the terrify- 
ing vision of THREE Suns which appeared in the sky 
over Cheshire and Shropshire on April 3rd in that year. 
One of the correspondents, who wrote to ask Mr. Lilley 
what this omen meant, also told him that on the night 
following the day of apparition a two-headed calf was 
born. Other men wrote to him of three moons, two suns, 
mock-suns, etc., and many simple people were mightily 
disturbed. It is doubtful if they felt much better when he 
assured them in a moving pamphlet that such signs were 
“the infallible and assumed heavenly messengers of some 
more than ordinary contingencie near at hand; and of 
so eminent and universall a mutation and catastrophe, as 
neither this present age is, or the preceding was sensible of.” 

It is pleasant to be able to turn from such agitated 
almanacs to the Kalendarium Hortense of John Evelyn, 
and to the other gardeners’ calendars, weavers’ calendars, 
and so on, which began to come out soon after his work 
appeared. It is also interesting to note the important 
part played by advertisements in publications of this 
period. The celebrated Vox Stellarum (Old Moore’s 
Almanac) is said first to have come before the public in the 
form of a calendar devised by a student of medicine at 
the end of the seventeenth century to advertise his pills, 
and the following most curious extract is taken from a 
contemporary source : 


‘‘ Mrs. Sarah Matthews, widow of Captain Matthews, and 
her daughter, dwelling both in Captain Risbie’s Buildings 
Lime House near Ratcliff Cross, London, Cures crooked and 
hunchback’d children if taken in time, and under the age 
of sixteen years; she sets them once a month in a mathe- 
matical chair, where they are exactly measured, and she 
proceeds in this cure by a very easie and exact method, which 
practise she learned of J. M. B. Van Helmont, Son of the 
Great Van Helmont, whose Renown is known all over Europe. 
She has also many excellent Medicines and Pills of great 
Vertue and efficacy in the Cure of many diseases, and in 
particular of the Gout, Stone and other tormenting maladies 
of the same nature, too many here to enumerate.” 


John Partridge, Gadbury, Bradley, Lawrence, “ Poor 
Robin,” ‘ Poor Richard,” with many others, produced 
most popular almanacs about this time, and sometimes 
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published 
within their 
pages rare 
dissertations, 
such as the 
fine one to be 
found in the 
Merlinus 
Liberatus for 
1706 upon 


mongers. 
Witch- 


mongers, 
according to 
this almanac, 
were false- 
healers, who 
on seeing a 
sick person 


would at once 
(by way of 
diagnosis) 
From the Twelve Months representing ag ) Ty 
Costumes of different countries. out: ‘‘ You 
In Portfolio 138 of the Douce Collection, Bodleian Library. 

(No date and no particulars given.) ARE BE-o- 

By courtesy of the Bodleian Library. 
WITCHED— 


You ARE UNDER AN ILL-TONGUE— YOU ARE UNDER . 


A CuRSE—You ARE UNDER A Knot oF WITCHES.” 
And when the terrified patient begged forthwith to be “ un- 
witched ” again, they would give him, in return for much 
money, a handful of St. John’s Wort, or a Quill of Quick- 
silver, or the word ‘‘ Tetregrammaton ”’ written on paper 
to lay under his head at night, or under his bed. Having 
denounced all such doctors as cheats and pickpockets, the 
writer goes on to say that, in his opinion, witches them- 
selves appear usually to be either “‘ notorious impostors ”’ 
or else ‘‘ poor deluded creatures,” who probably possess no 
power at all to injure anyone. 

In 1704 John Tipper, a schoolmaster of Coventry, 
brought out a Ladies’ Diary which proved an immense 
success. It contained a calendar and many paragraphs 
of general information and many household hints. Amongst 
the medical directions was one which was said to have been 
prescribed to King Charles I: 


“To fasten teeth. Take a pint of springwater, and put 
to it four ounces of Brandy; let the Patient wash his mouth 
with it every morning, and twice or thrice a day besides; 
and let him in the morning, rub for a little while a bit of 
Rock Allom to and fro in his mouth.” 


To prevent his book from being too dull and heavy, John 
Tipper mixed in a few mathematical problems and puzzles 
and enigmas to lighten the load. 

In his Ladies’ Diary for 1706 he advised mothers to 
diet little children on milk, milk-pottage, water-grewel, 
flummery, bread and butter or cheese; to give them little 
or no flesh till two or three years of age; to give them to 
drink small beer and that only at meals, and “‘ never to 
suffer them to drink between meals till they eat a piece 
of brown bread.’’ In the same volume he inserted a 
vivid story called ‘‘ The Man who Frightened Himself,” 
and made an eloquent appeal to parents to desist from 
treating their children to “‘ frightful stories of Rawheads 
and Bloody-Bones that are ready to fetch them away and 
devour them,” as that method of Education “ softens the 


mind, dispresses the 
spirits and strikes 
such Terror upon 
the Imagination, 
that oft times it 
never can be 
Irassed.”’ 

The title page of 
another Ladies’ 
Diary (which had 
reached a third 
edition in 1728) 
provides us with a 
most interesting 
summary of all the 
knowledge that a 
country gentle- 
woman was sup- 
posed to have at 
her command in 
those days. It 
runs thus : 


Eng 


Earth: Serve the Lord with fear, and 


rejeice with 

trembling ; lest He be engry, and ye perish from the way, _ 
&e. Poal, ii. 10, 11, 12. 

I shall now, as usual, present my Readers with another 


Hicrocryrnic, alluding to these troubleus and evene- 
fal times. 


The Hieroglyphics given in this Almanack from y 
are intended to represent the cenditi 
land especially, and other nations in Exrope, and) 
events likely to turn up therein; by so doing, I. herein. 
but imitate the ancients, who, so often as they resolved. 
to conceal their intentions, used hieroglyphics, i 
and the like. I sometimes have given, the year following, 
some litle explanation; but often | omit it, for politics! . 
teasons, and leave them to the Curious te construe ead 
decipher the characters themselves, ae time produces the 


events slluded ta; for an Aicroglyphic nothing, 
when the juice is once sucked ovt. 


QBSERVATIONS. , 


Hieroglyphic from Moore's 


The Country House- Almanac for the year 1815— 


wife & Ladies Waterloo year. 
Director By courtesy of the Bodleian Library. 
in the 


Management of a House and the 
Delights and Profits of a Farm containing 
Instructions for managing the Brew 
House, and Malt Liquors in the Cellar; the 
making of Wines of all sorts. 
Directions for the dairy, in the Improvement 
of Butter and Cheese upon the worst of Soils; the 
feeding and making of Brawn ; the ordering of Fish, 
Fowl, Herbs, Roots and all other useful branches be- 
longing to a Country Seat, in the most elegant manner 
for the Table. 
Practical observations concerning Distilling ; 
with the best methods of making Ketchup, and many 
other curious and durable sauces. 
The whole distributed in their proper months, 
from the Beginning to the end of the year. 
With particular remarks relating to the Drying 
or Kilning of SAFFRON. 
By R. Bradley, 
Professor of Botany in the University of 
Cambridge. 
The works of Messrs. Bradley and Tipper had to face 
keen competition from many other equally attractive 
almanacs, and before long the ‘‘ Royal Kalendar; or 


Annual Register for England, Scotland, 
America ”’ 


Ireland and 
came into being; and this handbook (which 
resembles the present day ‘“‘ Whittaker’s Almanack ’’) was 
most favourably received. 

At length, 1828, the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge began to publish the 
“British Almanac,’’ and from that time forward 
only the very best of the unofficial and astrological 
almanacs continued to sell well. Amongst the latter, 
“Old Moore’s Almanac ”’ still flourishes to-day, and here 
follows, as a final quotation, one of his early predictions 
concerning the future of Napoleon Buonaparte. It 
appeared in 1812: ‘‘ He may yet survive, but his troubles 
are not at an end. I rather think he may die a violent 
death of some sort, as there are testimonials thereof in his 
Nativity, if we have got the time of his birth correct. 
Some suppose he may now live to his seventy-third year, 
but I am persuaded it is a period he will never live to see. 
My good friends bear this in mind !”’ 


in the year 
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A MASTER OF PARODY: C. S. CALVERLEY 
By Muriel Kent 


If an ordinary measure of ambition, or a mere aptitude 
for plodding, had ever been a directing force in Charles 
Stuart Calverley’s life, the record of his career would have 
been very different. A gifted scholar, a wonderful athlete, 
and a man of fascinating personality—he was all these, 
yet no material for a full-length biography was forthcoming 
after his death, at the age of only fifty-three, in 1884. He 
survived however in the heart of many friends; and Sir 
Walter Sendall gathered together his own recollections 
with those of other contemporaries, notably Dean Butler, 
Walter Besant and J. R. Seeley, in a brief memoir for the 
collected edition of Calverley’s works which he edited in 1885. 

These memories give an impression of his singular attrac- 
tiveness ; for they were written by companions who had 
found him the life and soul of their group, ‘‘ always full of 
wit, pleasantness and cheerfulness’’; one who carried 
everywhere ‘‘ his own fine taste and the grace and charm 
of manner which was peculiarly his own ’’—as Walter 
Besant said of him. They had known and loved him as 
he really was—not concealed by that disguise “‘ of seeming 
recklessness and indifference,’’ which he sometimes assumed, 
but with his essential qualities of sincerity, tenderness and 
modesty. 

Charles Stuart Blayds (the family reverted to their old 
Yorkshire surname of Calverley in 1852) was born 
December 22nd, 1831, in Worcestershire, where his father 
held a country living; removing later to the vicarage of 
South Stoke, near Bath. Charles entered Harrow in 1846, 
and became a general favourite among his schoolfellows 
for his gaiety, his daring agility and sweet temper. He 
showed at the same time that independence of character 
and opinion, and that extraordinary ease in scholarship 
which distinguished him throughout his life. And already 
‘‘a prompt, terse and finished wit seldom found in boys ”’ 
gave him a leading place in the school. 

Calverley won the Balliol scholarship by a marvellous 
copy of Latin verses, produced almost off-hand. But at 
Oxford his high spirits brought him into continual conflict 
with the authorities, who could not ignore his escapades, 
though his attainments were said to be “ sufficient to have 
furnished forth a dozen ordinary reputations.’’ He took 
the Chancellor’s Prize 
with a poem in ; 
Latin hexameters but 
was sent down not ~ 
long afterwards (1851) ; ~ 
and later in that year >, 
he was admitted as a 
freshman at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 

There he managed to 

adapt himself to the 

regulations and became 

the centre of attraction 

in his college. It was —~ 
an era of fine intellects, 
and Calverley’s was 
equal-to any. In spite 
of his temperamental 
indolence and lack of 
competitive instinct, 
he gained the Craven 
Scholarship, with 
various other academic 
triumphs ; finally com- 
ing out second in the 
first class of the Classi- 
cal Tripos of 1856, and 
being elected Fellow of 
his College within two 
years after. 

But his fame at 
Cambridge was chiefly 


Page of a Letter from Charles S. Calverley. 


won by his rare powers as a humorist, and by the accom- 
plishments which made him such a stimulating companion, 
Calverley could improvise as happily in Latin as in 
English ; he possessed a talent for music, with a true, 
sweet voice, and his drawings were equally remarkable 
for spirit and technique. In the copy of his “ Literary 
Remains” which has been lent to me by one of his rela- 
tions, there is a tiny and exceedingly clever pencil sketch 
of a man driving a gig after the manner of Jehu, dated 
1850, and sent by him to a girl cousin—the same cousin to 
whom, a little later, he wrote a characteristic letter of 
condolence on hearing of her engagement : 

““. . . I have heard with the deepest pain that you have 
victimised a young man of great parts and promise, and 
contemplate accompanying him to the altar on the earliest 
opportunity that offers. Of all the errors that a young 
lady can commit matrimony is the most glaring and fatal. 
. . . I fear however that you are beyond advice, as they 
tell me you are actually at this moment keeping company, 
or in your own poetic language ‘ reading each other’s char- 
acter.” I may remark here that I prefer the substance 
between the outside sugar and the actual cake to either of 
these ingredients in the fabric themselves—the sugar especially 
has too often a tendency to be chal Let me express my 
fervent hope that you may pull through this unhappy business 
as well as is possible, and that this will be the last time you 
take advantage of anybody’s youth and inexperience. . . .”” 


For a year or two Calverley remained at Cambridge, where 
he took private pupils and shared in the college lectures. 
In 1862 his first book, ‘‘ Verses and Translations,”’ appeared. 
Three years later he was admitted to the Bar, joining the 
Northern Circuit ; but his promising legal career was cut 
short by the after-effects of a skating accident which made’ 
it necessary for him to give up his profession. In the 
meantime he had married and made his home in London, 
where during the years of leisure that followed he devoted 
himself to his favourite studies, leading a quiet and happy 
life with his wife and children ; keeping his “ intrinsically 
bright and clear ”’ faculties almost to the end, although 
failing health gradually withdrew him from literary work, 
and from the society of all but a few close friends. 

In bulk Calverlev’s achievement was small. His 
classical genius produced “ Translations into English 
and Latin” (1866) 
and a translation 
of Theocritus’”’ in 
English verse (1869). 
But it was, above all, 
by the poems published 
under the title of “‘ Fly 
Leaves,”’ in 1872, that 
he took his place as a 

+ master of parody and 
‘ light verse. The little 
book proved irresistible 
to the Victorians—even 
those who worshipped 
at the shrines of the 
poets he parodied so 
deftly. For Calverley’s 
art never deteriorated 
into malice or travesty, 
whether he seized on 
Jean Ingelow’s lyrical 
manner : ° 


“he 

‘Thro’ the rare red 
heather we danced 
together, 

(O love my Willie) and 
smelt for flowers : 

I must mention again 
it was gorgeous 
weather, 

Rhymes are so scarce 
in this world of ours ;”” 
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or reproduced the lilt of a modern ballad by Morris or 
Rossetti, with his refrain : 

‘‘ Butter and eggs and a found of cheese,” 
and the sly conclusion ; 

“And as to the meaning, it’s what you please.”’ 
But perhaps his most finished piece of work in this direction 
is ‘“‘ The Cock and the Bull ’’—so near Browning’s thought 
and style that the parody too needs careful study before 
its perfection can be realised. 


Calverley was far from seeking to convey “ rebuke and 
chastisement’’ by his parodies. They sprang from the 
pure merriment of his mind, not from any darker mood. 
He observed shrewdly enough the follies of mankind, but 
they moved him only to cast light darts of mockery—as 
in his ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy ”’ on social morality—rather 
than to use more destructive weapons, for the underlying 
bitterness of a satirist had no part in that genial, lovable 
nature. 


A LEWIS CARROLL RARITY 
The Wonderful Postage Stamp Case 


The Wonderland Postage Stamp Case is a literary rarity 
which, being rather fragile, has paid the penalty of time, 


EMBERLIN AND SON, 


MACDALEN 


(vont 194) 
PRICE ONE SHILLING 


Outside of the holder and back of the case. 


and is now rarely seen. It was invented by Lewis Carroll 
and published in 1890, at the modest price of one shilling. 
Carroll had found that when writing letters, particularly 
to friends abroad, he was frequently unable to find easily 
the correct stamp for each of his letters. He therefore 
invented a holder which had spaces for halfpenny stamps, 
and others up to the value of one shilling. Each of the 
pockets held six stamps comfortably, and the holder folded 
up and was inserted in a case. 

The advertisement stated that two pictorial surprises 
were given with the whole thing, and these surprises were 
that when the case was held in the left hand (Carroll 
insisted on the left hand), Alice was seen nursing the 
Duchess’s baby, but when the holder was pulled out of 
the case Alice was seen nursing a pig. The back of the 
case too showed the Cheshire Cat, but when the holder 
was pulled out the Cheshire Cat was seen to be fading 
away. 

With the case and holder, which was enclosed in a 
small envelope, was given a booklet, ‘‘ Eight or Nine 
Wise Words on Letter Writing,”’ written by Lewis Carroll. 
This described the stamp case and its uses, and then went 
on to describe how to begin a letter. He advocated 
addressing the envelope first, so that in-any subsequent 
rush to catch the post the address would be decipherable 
to the postman. Next one’s own address had to be written 
in full at the top of the note sheet and the address also 
written in full. To put ‘‘ Wednesday” ‘simply as the 
date was the height of folly, an action of which no man 
would ever be capable, but one which women sometimes 
perpetrated ! 

“How to Goon with a Letter’’ then dealt with the 
importance of legibility, for Carroll considered “‘ the average 
temper of the human race would be perceptibly sweetened 
if everyone obeyed the rule” of writing legibly. Among 


By 
C. H. Lea 


other rules were ‘‘ Don’t repeat yourself,” ‘‘ When possible 
keep your letter for a day, and then re-read it to see if 
you have said anything likely to be misunderstood,” 
“Keep a copy of your letters,” and ‘“‘ In a controversy 
don’t try to have the last word.” 

Lewis Carroll must have suffered a great deal at the 
hands of his correspondents, for he emphasised the import- 
ance of doing things at once. He said, ‘“‘ When you say 
in your letter I enclose cheque for £5, leave off writing 
at that moment and put the £5 in the envelope.”” Who 
has not suffered from enclosures which are not enclosed ? 
On the problem of how to end a letter Carroll had much 
to say, and his advice was to make one’s own ending as 
friendly as was the ending of one’s correspondent’s last 
letter. He defended the P.S. for he thought it a convenient 
place for referring to something over which we do not wish 
to make a fuss. 

To most of us Carroll’s methods seem too perfect, but 
few of us would care to emulate him in keeping a letter 
register. In this he entered particulars of all letters sent 
and received, and made précis of their contents, linking 
letters and entries together whenever convenient. He 
reprinted what he called a “ few ideal specimen pages ” 
from his register showing that a Mr. and Mrs. Jones sent 
him a white elephant on April 1st, that the manager of 
a railway goods station wrote to tell Carroll it had arrived 
on the 4th, that in alarm he wrote to the manager to tell 
him to send it to the director of the Zoological Gardens, 
and that on April 9th the director wrote thanking Carroll 
for the case of one dozen port ‘‘ consumed at Directors’ 
Banquet.’”’ On the same day Carroll sent a telegram asking 


Inside of the holder and front of the case. 


Mrs. Jones for an explanation, and received an answer, 
“It was a joke.” 

The whole thing is an excellent Carrollian production, 
and seems to have had a good sale, and Carroll helped the 
sale by sending circulars to his friends asking for addresses 
of stationers likely to sell the Wonderland Postage Stamp 
Case. 
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CLIFFORD BAX 
By Eric Gillett 


Among the younger writers of the day Clifford Bax 
has won a position for himself that is enviable because 
he has secured it as the result of delicate and sincere work. 
Many of his contem- 
poraries can boast a 
larger following of 
admirers, greater stage 
successes, and a wider 
circulation for their 
books. Mr. Bax has 
never been compelled 
to write for the 
moment or to indulge 
in uncongenial and 
ephemeral _ scribbling 
for the periodicals. He 
has been able to ex- 
press himself in his 
chosen medium fully 
and fearlessly, with the 
result that some of 
his books have pene- 
trated into that select 
yet friendly category 
which includes the 
favourite volumes and 
companions of all 
kinds of people, and 
especially critics of 
taste and discrimin- 
ation. It is no sur- 
prise to those within 
this charmed circle 
when they come across 
passages and opinions 
quoted from Mr. Bax’s 
“Inland Far,’”’ one of the very best books of memoirs 
written since Mr. Moore’s “‘ Ave atque Vale’’ appeared. 
Those readers who have not yet read any of Mr. 
Bax’s books will be well advised to make a beginning 
with this one. It will give them some idea of a charming 
personality, a man a little withdrawn from the happenings 
of the time, preoccupied with the things of the mind, 
staunch in the belief that “no civilisation is complete, 
or is a credit to humanity, until it has achieved splendour 
in science or the arts.” 

“Inland Far’ is in no sense a detailed biography, 
but a carefully selected record of the occurrences and 
opinions that have delighted, impressed, or influenced 
the author’s mind since the days of his childhood. Clifford 
Bax was born on July 13th, 1886. His parents were 
English, and they lived in Hampstead. The constant 
companion of his boyhood was his elder brother Arnold, 
one of the foremost composers of the day, and the boys 
seem to have been amazingly fortunate in their upbringing. 
They were allowed to dabble in many things. Their 
interests were unusually wide. They enjoyed endless 
games of cricket in their own garden, and their conversa- 
tion in those early days would drift easily from the doings 
of Somerset against Yorkshire in the cricket field to sonnets 
or sonatas. At first Clifford Bax thought that he would 
be an artist. He worked at the Slade and at Heatherley’s, 
but the comments of his fellow students and his teachers 
disillusioned him, and with remarkable courage for a 
boy, he threw up the practice of art, and set out upon 
his travels. The account of his voyage round the world 
is one of the best things in the book. 

Mr. Bax noticed many things that the ordinary traveller 
misses, and perhaps he was fortunate in the time at which 


Clifford Bax. 


he travelled. In Australia he encountered a Rumanian 
barber who suggested that they might tramp together 
through Arabia. Rather optimistically the barber pro- 
posed to pay his way by shaving the men of the country. 
Mr. Bax, strongly attracted by this romantic venture, 
thought of accompanying the Rumanian. Unfortunately 
when he went to seek him on the morrow, he found the 
topography of Sydney too much for him, and he never 
heard whether the barber succeeded in accomplishing 
his purpose. Mr. Bax made a point of getting to know 
his fellow travellers. Grave Sikhs, busy Japanese, an 
elderly and satyr-like German are among those to whom 
he introduces his readers, and he reached San Francisco 
only a day or two after the earthquake. 

Later chapters tell of his search for the Truth, in philos- 
ophy and in religion, his meetings with the leaders of the 
Irish Literary Movement, his friendships, the cricket weeks 
at his delightful old Wiltshire manor house, and a mag- 
nificent holiday in Mallorca in 1913, on which he was 
accompanied by Gustav Holst, Balfour Gardiner, and his 
own brother, Arnold. Mr. Bax has a remarkable gift for 
manufacturing conversation out of his memories of the 
past, and the amusing war of words on a variety of sub- 
jects, ranging from Wagner’s use of the piccolo to the 
position of women in modern civilisation, is set down with 
exquisite taste and a scrupulous economy of words. Un- 
like most of the bright young biographers of the present 
day, Mr. Bax, writing at the mature age of thirty-eight, 
has little or nothing to say about his own literary work. 
If he had done so, this essay would be unnecessary, but 
as a combination of circumstances has conspired to rob 
him of the wide reputation which he ought to have enjoyed 
long ago, it seems desirable to give a short account of his 
writings here. 

Naturally enough his first published work was poetry. 
As he has written, in his youth literature modified more 
and more his concern for Ranjitsinhji and Richardson. 
“‘T cared so hotly for the poets that at an early stage I 
drew up, like an inquisitor, a black list of the persons 
known to me who did not read verse, and a white list, 
very brief, of those who did.” His mind began to busy 
itself with the possibilities of verse, and one ventures 
to think that Mr. Bax would have done better and more 
confident work as a poet if he had been less critical of 
his own powers and less meticulously scrupulous as a 
craftsman. On two occasions he has given his very real 
genius for narrative poetry full play. In the charming 
verse-play, “‘ The Poetasters of Ispahan,” one of the 
characters is made to speak at some length of the qualities 
of poetry : 

your verse 

Be gay like noon and softly sad like dusk, 

Or pompous like the star-attended dark— 

Make it according to your desire, good sirs, 

But .. . make it rich; a paradise of words— 

Perfumed with spikenard, cinnamon, myrrh and musk, 

And flowered like any royal garden-plot 

With crimson lilies or lilies of the vale, 

Hyacinth and rose. Put in the names of birds, 

Flamingoes, peacocks, parrots, the dove, the lark, 

The popinjay—all that you will, but not, 

No, not for love’s sake, not the nightingale !”’ 
The refusal to admit the nightingale is typical of Mr. Bax’s 
determination to avoid the obvious in his verse. To 
those who are familiar with his only long poem, “‘ The 
Traveller’s Tale,’’ published in 1921, with its barbaric 
beauty, and the coloured pomp of old tragedies depicted 
in their eastern setting, it is extraordinary that parts of 
it, at any rate, have not achieved greater popularity. 
One can only imagine that the vein of cruel realism that 
runs through the book, or the “ mid-pieces ’—which are 
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not as happy as the narrative—may have had a share in 
frightening away readers. No consideration of contem- 
porary poetry can be considered comprehensive that does 
not include a detailed appreciation of “‘ The Traveller’s 
Tale.’’ A critic, writing at the time of the book’s appear- 
ance, did not exaggerate when he called it ‘‘a beautiful 
expression of half-frozen rapture in the joy of life and 
natural beauty.’’ With the exception of an unconventional 
and charming book of short stories, ‘‘ Many a Green Isle,”’ 
published in 1927, and “Inland Far,’’ which came out 
two years earlier, Mr. Bax has given most of attention 
during the last decade to the drama, and although he has 
achieved no overwhelming success, he has been steadily 
consolidating his position, and has shown a clear advance 
in almost every play that he has written. 

His first plays were written in verse, and included 
some excellent criticism of the literary vagaries of the 
time. They were entitled ‘‘ Polite Satires.”” Then came 
the ballad operas, including a new version of “ Polly,”’ 
the sequel to ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera”; ‘‘ Midsummer 
Madness,”” in which Miss Marie Tempest made a great 
success ; and “‘ Mr. Pepys,” in which Mr. Frederick Rana- 
low admirably played the title réle. Other enterprises 
included the translation, with Sir Nigel Playfair, of ‘‘ The 
Insect Play,”’ by the Brothers Capek, English versions 
of four plays by Goldoni, and, in collaboration with H. F. 
Rubinstein, the provocative and interesting ‘‘ Shakespeare.”’ 

Tc the last four or five years belongs the most 
considerable dramatic work Mr. Bax has yet done. 
“‘Socrates,”” a play in six episodes, on the later life of 


the sage, won general praise when it was acted, for its . 


dignity and beauty, nowhere more fully shown than in 


the last speech of Socrates after he has taken the hem- 
lock: ‘‘ Never to walk in the streets of Athens again, 
never to wake up and see the familiar sky, never to consort 
any more with the friends whom I have loved so much 

. . it is strange to know that... Athens will pass 
away, as Troy passed, and become a vague memory in 
the busy minds of the men to be. I pray that the men 
of the future may live life more nobly than we live it! 
I pray that injustice and greed and all littleness of soul 
may perish from the nature of man... .” 

Mr. Bax is in closest sympathy with every word he 
makes Socrates speak in this fine scene. One finds him 
increasingly interested by the noble and kindly qualities 
in weak and unfortunate men and women. His “ Valiant 
Ladies,” published last spring, contains three variations on 
this theme, ‘‘ The Venetian,” ‘‘ The Immortal Lady ’’ and 
“The Rose Without a Thorn,” and there is in them an 
increase of dramatic power, and a wider knowledge of the 
needs of the theatre, without any sacrifice of the integrity 
and freedom from sentimentality that have always marked 
Mr. Bax’s work in the theatre. As yet Mr. Bax has not 
achieved the rapprochement between dramatist and audi- 
ence that is necessary for full satisfaction and complete 
success, but when he does so, and the day is not now 
far off, his triumph is likely to be all the more enduring 
by reason of the study and forethought that will have gone 
to its making. Mr. Bax is not a writer who has arrived 
easily at maturity. As he has written in ‘“‘ Excavation ” : 

** Slowly, as men who unbury a vast 
City that lay 
Sunken in sand, 


Thought and the powerful spades of the world 
Dig out the self.” 


Contemporary Foreign Writers 


XITI—PAUL CLAUDEL 
By C. K. Colhoun 


“Qui sait ? vous m’entourez aujourd’hui; il y en a 
un parmi vous qui plus tard se lévera pour dire que j’ai 
eu sur la jeunesse une ruineuse influence, moi qui ne cherche 
qu’a la diriger vers plus de sagesse et de vertu.’”’ Renan, 
at the height of his fame, spoke these prophetic words 
after he had given away the prizes at the Lycée Louis-le 
Grand, and Paul Claudel had just received a special prize 
for philosophy from the hand of the author of “‘ La Vie 
de Jésus.” 

In his own words Claudel tells us that he had lost his 
hold on religion when he entered the “ lycée,’’ and we may 
imagine that his indifference was almost tinged with 
hostility to the Church after reading the work that had 
severed Renan himself from catholicism. Matter reigned 
supreme among the thinkers of the eighties in France ; 
naturalism was absorbing the literary energies of the 
period, and every manifestation of activity in art and 
science was irreligious. 

The change which came about 1890 with the swing of 
the pendulum in the direction of a return to metaphysics 
and idealism, brought literature under the sway of the 
symbolist school, and writers turned from the portrayal 
of the commonplace and the sordid and sought relief and 
inspiration in the world of the abstract, in regions beyond 
those of immediate perception, in a world where Suggestion 
was preferred to Statement. Mallarmé had spoken of 
the ‘‘ foréts de symboles ”’ in his famous sonnet ‘‘ Corre- 
spondances,’’ and there were writers who in their journey 
through this “ forest” of the first symbolists, found not 
only consolation in their own symbolist writings, but in 


the symbolism of the Catholic Church. One of the results 
of this new movement was the conversion to catholicism 
of a number of prominent men of letters, and one such 
conversion was crowned at Notre-Dame on Christmas 
Day, 1900—that of M. Paul Claudel. 

In an article published in Le Revue des Jeunes, of October 
roth, 1913, and entitled ‘‘ Ma Conversion,’’ M. Claudel 
retraces the stages of his conflict, and he tells how the 
reading of Rimbaud’s ‘“‘ Les Illuminations ’”’ and also his 
“Saison en Enfer’”’ first caused a crack in the walls of 
his ‘‘ materialistic convict prison.’’ As the fissure grew 
to a chasm, the night of doubts and bewilderment grew 
blacker as the dawn of realisation approached; Paul 
Claudel was making Rimbaud’s “saison” in Hell his 
own. 

Suffering revealed the lyric poet in Musset; the pains 
of conversion awoke the Muse of Claudel, for it was on 
the verses of the Bible which first came into his life in 
a German Protestant edition lent by a friend, that he was 
to base the system of versification exploited in the ‘‘ Cing 
Grandes Odes ”’ and other lyric poetry, and also the plays. 
Renan’s prophecy had come true; through his conversion 
Paul Claudel was to live and refute the principles of a man 
who ever since that prize-giving at the ‘’ lycée ’’ must have 
hoped to have counted him among his followers. 

Claudel the Catholic introduces Claudel the writer. 
From his conversion there begins that amazing output 
of verse, plays and prose on religious, philosophical and 
political subjects, an output as vast as it is original, and 
admits of no easy interpretation. The textbooks on 
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M. Paul Claudel, 


French literature assign Paul Claudel in a somewhat arbi- 
trary fashion to the compartment labelled ‘‘ Néo-Sym- 
bolisme,”” and there is from the point of view of verse- 
technique much to be said in favour of this classification. 
Claudel found it expedient to produce early in his literary 
life an ‘‘ Art Poetique’”’ (1907); he had begun to write 
at the moment when Gustave Kahn and Paul Laforgue 
had provided the symbolist poets with their ideal medium 
of expression—the vers libre, and it only remained for 
Claudel to adapt the vers litre to his own literary temper 
and evolve a form to which no better name can be given 
than vers claudélien, and which he used together with 
that other form—the “ verset,’’ borrowed direct from the 
Bible. 

Mme. Sainte-Marie Perrin, whose book, ‘‘ Introduction a 
l’Euvre de Paul Claudel,’ is the latest addition to the 
Claudel bibliography, in discussing the early prose-work, 
“Connaissance de l’Est’’ (1900), has said that the best 
introduction to the poetry of Paul Claudel will be found 
in the study of the prose of this book, richly and subtly 
expressive in its descriptions of China, and already pulsing 
with that inner rhythm and inner life which we find in the 
“ versets ” of the ‘‘ Cinq Grandes Odes.” 

The dictum of Georges Duhamel ‘* toute l’ceuvre drama- 
tique et lyrique de Claudel est un acheminement vers 
Dieu” strikes at the root-idea of the whole dramatic 
output of Claudel. From the earliest plays, ‘‘ Téte d’Or”’ 
and “ La Ville’ (1910) right up to the latest, “‘ Le Soulier 
de Satin” (1924), the stages of this great pilgrimage of 
discovery can be followed, each one succeeding the last 
in a strictly logical sequence; the divine truth is not 
within us, it is beyond us and we must strive to attain 
to God; man himself is not the source of his religion. 

To-day the attention of English readers will be drawn 
to M. Claudel through the excellent translation of his 
masterpiece, ‘‘ Le Soulier de Satin,” by Rev. Father John 
O’Connor (“‘ The Satin Shoe”; Sheed & Ward). The 


translator has had the advantage of the author’s super- 
vision, and the result has been a thoroughly scholarly 
English version. M. Friedmann, writing in the review 
Europe of August 15th, has said that with the publica- 
tion of ‘‘ Le Soulier de Satin,” M. Claudel considers that 
the cycle of his plays with their theme of progress towards 
God has been closed ; the new play is a résumé of all that 
has gone before. The “ argument” of the play is that 
all things minister to the Divine Purpose, and the play 
itself is the fullest expression of such a conception; every 
religious, political and dramatic force has been called up 
to bring about the achievement of the author’s purpose. 
As a background to the tragic love of Dofia Prouhéze 
and Don Rodrigo, a love tragic in its incompleteness but 
serving thereby as the instrument of the Divine Purpose, 
there moves in a continuous procession the myriad vigorous 
social types of sixteenth century Spain; yet there are 
digressions into higher spheres when the moon is repre- 
sented as meditating upon the destinies of Prouhéze and 
Rodrigo, and when Prouhéze’s guardian angel on another 
occasion shows how her early death may serve the earthly 
purpose of Rodrigo, and ensure his salvation; the angel’s 
prayer to the Virgin for the two lovers is answered by 
the appearance in the sky of the great glittering image 
of the Immaculate Conception. 

The amazing unity that results from the juxtaposition 
in the play of so many seemingly conflicting elements, is 
not the least part of M. Claudel’s genius of universality 
but this very achievement brings the problem of the 
production of the Claudel play to a head. It is some 
years since M. Georges Duhamel expressed his opinion 
that, for the purposes of production, a play of M. Claudel 
required its own special stage machinery, exceptional 
powers of delivery on the part of the actors, and success 
would be assured with an audience carefully ‘‘ packed ”’ 
with Claudelian élite with its mind “‘ prepared ’’ before- 
hand. Yet though there are parts of ‘‘ Le Soulier de 
Satin ’’ which seem to call for the stage mechanism of a 
Reinhardt, there are also those other scenes where, with 
the playwright’s own directions, the setting can be reduced 
to almost Shakespearean simplicity ; the actors may still 
be required to have exceptional vocal chords, but that 
like the advent of the Claudel audience will be a matter 
of time. 

There now only remains for discussion the other Claudel 
—the diplomatist and Ambassador of France to the United 
States. For him diplomacy seems to have been almost 
as prodigal of success as literature; his brilliant record 
of service in China, Brazil, Japan and America is now 
a matter of common knowledge, The vast majority of 
his works were the outcome of respite from official duties ; 
during the fourteen years’ service as vice-consul in China 
(‘‘Cing Grandes Odes’’). Others have been dispersed 
through the periods of service as consul at Prague, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main and Hamburg, during the War as com- 
mercial attaché at Rome, and then plenipotentiary at 
Rio de Janeiro, after the Armistice at Copenhagen as 
minister, and then finally as Ambassador at Tokio from 
1921-26, where ‘“‘ Le Soulier de Satin” was finished in 
1924. 

Let us hope that M. Claudel will continue to enrich 
contemporary French literature with works which will 
find a yet wider public, even though they may sometimes 
contain more than their fair share of “‘ hard sayings.” 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE FRENCH EXHIBITION 
By Godfrey Childe 


The feature which distinguishes the French Exhibition 
from those which have gone before lies undoubtedly in 
In the Flemish, the 
Dutch—with the single exception of van Gogh—and the 
Italian Exhibitions, the nineteenth century found, or 
rather left painting in a bad way. 


the vitality of the nineteenth century. 


But in France, where 
the curve of achievement had never previously reached 
any very great altitude, it suddenly soared upwards in a 
glow of vitality which has perhaps never been excelled. 
It is this which provides the French Exhibition with an 
unique claim for our attention. And with what splendour 
and charm does it plead! Our own Tate Gallery, with 
its Dégas, its Rénoirs, its magnificent Manets and the 
landscapes of Cézanne, has taught us to appreciate the work 
of these painters, who not so long ago were the subjects 
of ridicule and abuse. It is an old story of course ; creative 
effort may almost be said to be recognised by the pother 
it causes. It is only natural, then, that there should be 
an extensive literature of the period, and it will be well to 
discriminate if we wish to interpret fairly the aims and 
difficulties of these men who brought back to art the 
breath of life. 

In their native tongue there are many valuable books. 
A clear introduction to the period will be found in ‘“‘ Du 
Réalisme 4 notre Temps,’’ by M. Schneider, which was 
published last year. And there is the racy (and some- 
times erratic) M. Camille Mauclair, whose book, ‘‘ The 
French Impressionists,’’ has been translated into English 
by Mr. P.,G. Konody. Another interesting book, which 
has a rather special literary interest in the shape of a 
preface by the late Marcel Proust, is ‘‘ De David 4 Dégas,” 
by M. J. E. Blanche, which is informative and often 
shrewd. 

It is only fitting that the greatest painter of them all 
should be treated by the greatest biographer. All those 
—and they are many—who remember M. Meier-Graefe’s 
““Vincent van Gogh,’ which was a masterpiece of 
biography, should not fail to read his “‘ Paul Cézanne,”’ 
which was issued in 1910, This quite admirable mono- 
graph comes nearest to an interpretation of this great 
artist’s aims and problems than any other. It is truly a 
revealing book, many worlds away from the nauseous 
‘‘ intimate ’’ biographies, of which we have grown so weary. 
In the same year there appeared ‘‘ Manet and the French 
Impressionists,” by M. T. Duret. Of the lesser illustrated 
books, there are three excellent series. All are cheap, fully 
illustrated and contain introductory essays by critics of 
some standing. They are “Les Artistes Nouveaux,” 
“‘Peintres Frangais Nouveaux’”’ and ‘ Maitres de 1’Art 
Moderne.”” They are of special value since they include 
such later artists as Picasso, Bonnard, Matisse, de Ségonzac, 
Seurat and Maurice Utrillo. A good book on the Post- 
Impressionists is ‘‘ Modern French Painting ’’ (from Monet 
to Bonnard), by Basler and Kunstler. With seventy- 
two plates, it is well worth its published price of seven-and- 
six. 

Of the English critics, Mr. R. H. Wilenski and Mr. 
Roger Fry must take pride of place. Mr. Wilenski for his 
“* Modern Movement in Art,”” which appeared in 1927, and 
Mr. Fry for his “‘ Cézanne: A Study of His Development,” 


published in the same year. (In parenthesis, I should 
explain that I do not mean readers to take every word 
they write as though they bore the stamp of supreme 
authority ; far from it, but on broad grounds and for 
diverse reasons, these two critics wrote with more insight 
and sensibility than others.) Mr. Wilenski has just pub- 
lished a ‘‘ French Painting,’’ which textually contains all 
we need know of the growth of French art through the 
centuries. 


Mr. Fry has all the painter’s intuitive feeling 
for another’s work. He sees the bigness of Cézanne, and 
succeeds in projecting as far as is possible this master’s aims 
and difficulties, but he does not treat a picture as if it were 
a time-table. 
analysis, no. 


Intelligent perception, yes; microscopic 
It is Mr. Fry’s own perception which strikes 
the balance. 

Other English books of interest are ‘‘ From Toulouse 
Lautrec to Rodin,” by Mr. Arthur Symons, and ‘‘ Modern 
French Painters,’ by Mr. Jan Gordon. Both are written 
with insight and both are well worth reading. Admirers of 
Mr. George Moore will not need to be told of the pas- 
sages in “Hail and Farewell”’ deal with the 
Impressionists. 

We must not however overlook the large body of French 
art from the Primitives, via the Renaissance, to the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Clive Bell, in ‘‘ A History of 
French Painting,’ lays emphasis on the importance of the 
early painters. A large work by Charonton has been lent 
from Villeneuve for the Exhibition, and it will prove to be 
a focus of remarkable interest. 


which 


In range and treatment 
it is a tremendous achievement, and Mr. Bell has been 
quick to do it justice. The best perhaps of the French 


y 


Virgin in Glory. 
(Master of Moulins.) 
From “The French Masters,” by Horace Shipp (Sampson Low). 
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Paysage. 
(Cézanne.) 
From “ An Account of French Painting,” by Clive Bell (Chatto & Windus). 


books on this period are the three volumes, crammed 
with illustrations, by M. Emil Male. One of the dominant 
figures of the period was the miniaturist, Jehan Foucquet. 
He was the illustrator of all time, best known for his 
miniatures to ‘‘ the Hours of Etienne Chevalier,’ most of 


which are now in the Musée at Chantilly. As an illus- 
trator his work has a pictorial brilliance and a sense of 
design of the very first rank, while it always has value 
as a social record of his times. In a most attractive 
monograph, backed up by a number of admirable 
collotype reproductions, Mr. Trenchard Cox does 
him full justice. His occasionally excessive, enthu- 
siasm may be excused by his genuine scholarship 
and the really delightful quality of the illustrations. 

The ‘“‘ Histories ’’ already mentioned include, natur- 
ally, an account of the eighteenth century, and 
indeed all the other gaps which I have not filled. 
Yet another deserves mention. It is the ‘“ Short 
History ’’ by Mr. Eric Underwood, published under 
the imprimatur of Mr. Humphrey Milford, in itself a 
token of quality. Modest, illuminating and pleasantly 
free from theory building, it forms a good com- 
plement to the others and is very reasonably priced. 

I have purposely left to the last the most exhaus- 
tive and authoritative book, since it is not everybody 
who wishes for or can afford the last word. The monu- 
mental “‘ Histoire de la Peinture Frangaise ’’ runs into 
five volumes up to the Revolution. The authors, 
MM. Dimier and Reau, have produced a veritable 
history, one which will long live to rank with the 
great commentaries upon painting in other countries. 

I have indicated, I hope sufficiently, the range and 
scope of the amazing panorama which is French Art. Weare 
saved from bewilderment by our own preferences. But our 
sense of justice bids us recognise that those painters for whose 
work we may not care perhaps, were even then helping to 
consolidate a triumph in artistic civilisation. 


FROM FEUDALISM TO SUR-REALISME 


French Painting, from the Glass Paintings in Gothic Cathe- 
drals to the Paintings of the Modern Movement. 


By R. H. Wilenski. 30s. (Medici Society.) 


The Post-Impressionists, from Monet to Bonnard. 


Translated from the French of Adolphe Basler and 
Charles Kunstler. 7s. 6d. (Medici Society.) 


Among the critics who guide the public through successive 
January exhibitions at Burlington House, none is. more 
assiduous than Mr. R. H. Wilenski, who now produces a 
history of French painting that is at once introductory 
and complete. It is possible to pick this book up with 
no previous knowledge of the history of art in France, and 
no sympathy with the modern movements of which France 
is the acknowledged home, and to put it down with a satis- 
factory bird’s-eye view of the development of French paint- 
ing and a sincere conviction of the value of its manifestations 
since Cézanne. And it is at the same time possible 
for the semi-expert to use it as a textbook. True, Mr. 
Wilenski has a purpose. He has his pet theories, and he is 
at times perhaps a little too anxious to teach us his lesson 
that ‘‘ the study of art-history is stupid and dangerous 
pedantry unless it helps us to understand and appreciate 
the original painting of our own day.’”’ But he does after 
all succeed in his object, and contrives at the same time 
to treat each successive period and school with a detach- 
ment that makes for clarity. 

The volume is illustrated with a rich profusion of plates, 
well selected and arranged. There are twelve coloured 
plates,: ranging from Frangois Clouet to Cézanne, and 
though one is a trifle uneasy about the tonal values in these 
reproductions, it is after all almost a necessity, if Van 
Gogh’s ‘‘ Sunflowers ”’ (for instance) is to be illustrated at 
all, to make some attempt at a-colour reproduction. And it 
can always be said that if the Medici Society do not succeed 
in this, nobody will. : 

The small volume on the Post-Impressionists from the 
same press suffers in precision from the fact that it is trans- 
lated from the French, which the best rendering into 
English terms is apt to make vaguer than the original. 


But it is not to be expected that it should give a clear 
history of the origins and progress of a movement, for 
Post-Impressionism is not a movement in the sense that 
Impressionism is. It is simply a label for the more indi- 
vidual painters who succeeded Monet, and it will be many 
years before we can see the Post-Impressionists in sufficient 
perspective to assign each one his place in an artistic 
tradition. But in its somewhat rambling way this book 
will be found a useful postscript to the French Exhibition 
(which only takes us as far as 1900). There is a valuable 
series of photogravure illustrations, and Van Gogh’s 
“* Sunflowers,’’ a coloured plate of which the Medici Society 
seems justifiably proud, forms the frontispiece. There are 
also interesting line-drawings in the text. 


FRANCIS WATSON. 


PARERGON : Or Eddies in Equatoria. 
By Captain John Yardley, D.S.O. Foreword by Field- 
Marshal Viscount Allenby, G.C.B. Illustrated. tos. 6d. 
(Dent.) 

Captain Yardley has written a straightforward account 
of his experiences on the borders of the Ethiopian Empire 
during the closing stages of the Great War. His fight 
against the Abyssinian slave raiders who carried off many 
British subjects in Equatorial Africa was marked not 
only by hardship and danger, but by deadly tropical 
diseases. When he gets into his subject the story of the 
progress of his expedition from the Nile to Lake Rudolf 
and back is full of sombre and enthralling passages. The 
humours, skirmishes, heroisms and ordinary descriptive 
parts of his little epic are enthralling and readable. The 
opening chapters are somewhat overburdened with unessen- 
tial details and rather thin gossip. Lord Allenby says 
a cordial word on “ Parergon’s’’ value as a contribution 
to Empire literature, and praises Captain Yardley’s iron 
determination to continue on active service in spite of 
wounds and illness severe enough to justify his return to 
home and inactivity. The appendices to the volume 
as well as the author’s photographs add to its interest 
and value. 
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MR. DESMOND MAcCARTHY’S CRITICISM 


Portraits : I. 


By Desmond MacCarthy. 7s. 6d. (Putnams.) 


Disregard a certain kind of lyrical poetry, and literature, 
to its gain and peril, is an impure art. By its impurity, its 
far more frequent appeal to curiosity than to the sense of 
beauty, it excites many who, whatever their other claims 
on our admiration, are not strictly of the ideal audience 
to which the artist in literature addresses the most intimate 
part of his work; and the spectacle of that undesigned 
overflow audience being moved by what was not indeed 
written over heads containing some of the finest brains of a 
period, but written past them, intended for those whose 
apprehension of beauty begins in the blood, that spectacle 
must excite the critic. This excitement of the critic how- 
ever usually does not signify much. The kind of critic 
most susceptible to it is almost too nearly of those whose 
excitement he is observing. It is the distinction of Mr. 
Desmond MacCarthy to be a fervent and wisely fastidious 
lover of literature for itself, and also an acute and delighted 
observer of the reactions to literature of fine, not strictly 
literary minds. 

He has been twenty years about collecting his journalistic 
work. Henley I think allowed fourteen years to go by 
before he made a small volume of ‘‘ Views and Reviews ” 
out of what, if I remember the phrase rightly, he called 
“‘ the shot rubbish of fourteen years’ journalism.’’ Henley’s 
book was no surprise, appeared only to confirm every good 
opinion formed in reading his periodical work, whereas 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy’s, even to so old an admirer 
as I am, reveals things altogether unexpected or not 
expected in the degree in which we here have them. Allow- 
ing that no one during all these years has supposed him to 
be shut up in a tower of ivory, who could have expected 
his essay on Asquith to be almost or quite the most impor- 
tant of some thirty gathered up in this first volume of his 
collected work? What, knowing the quiet implacability 
of Mr. Desmond MacCarthy’s critical intelligence, one 
might have expected is his refusal to put too literary an 
interpretation on Asquith. ‘‘ Being of a literary turn of 
mind myself,’”’ he writes in a modesty that has the effect 
of wise wit, “it was perhaps easier for me to detect the 
essential difference ’’ between the Asquith who by imputa- 
tion had better have been a judge or an historian or a scho- 
lastic person and the actual Asquith; but would many of 
us have expected so firm a refusal to twist Asquith to a 
literary purpose in an essay the climax of which is Asquith’s 
most moving quotation to Mr. Desmond MacCarthy of 
Coleridge’s lines : 


“Like an Arab old and blind 
Some caravan has left behind,”’ 


and in which the critic is so alive to Asquith’s literary taste ? 

From this kind of honesty derives the worth of Mr. 
Desmond MacCarthy’s essays on politicians and public 
characters who were not pure men of letters. He is rightly 
anxious to exhibit the literary interests of such personages, 
but he does not transform them into men of letters in order 


By T. Earle Welby 


to have subjects more to his convenience. He does not 
always say or even hint so much, but it is clear that for 
him the man drawn to literature by a merely intellectual 
attraction is quite other than the man drawn to it by love 
ofanart. He hasa sharp eye for the unliterary, or at least 
unpoetic element, even in the most admired of his writers. 
Thus though he is in some passages too conventionally 
eulogistic of George Meredith, he condemns a great part 
of Meredith’s work in verse as done with a design to 
benefit us : 


“‘ There is a monotony of strenuous zeal in his work. His 
aim is too often to strike’some spark out of objects which 
might kindle a useful fire of enthusiasm, rather than to exhibit 
them in their beauty.” 


Thus for all his admiration (to my mind excessive) of Henry 
James, he has a chastising phrase for James’s inability to 
allow that such a thing as a molehill can at all exist for a 
man of perception and sensibility. 

But in the final judgment every critic is given his place 
by virtue of his success in apt and exact praise, not on 
account of his skill in discerning the unhappier limitations, 
the limitations which are not a narrowing to secure more 
driving force, but a failure in imagination or technique. 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy can praise excellently. He sums 
up Robert Burton as “ grand, absurd, profuse and sweet.” 
He has very good things about Disraeli’s feeling for ambi- 
tion, noting that as novelist Disraeli has no stronger way 
of suggesting the power of youthful love than in some phrase 
in which it is described as triumphing over ambition. He 
can rightly praise alike the method of Trollope and the 
later style of Ruskin. He has a brilliant description of 
Raleigh’s talk, racing and tossing and sparkling, but with 
“ the stones of thought knocking against each other under 
the surface of that wasteful river.” 

And with his praise of Raleigh as talker we are brought 
to a point that seems worth making. Good as he is always, 
with his ample knowledge, his fine taste, his intellectual 
honesty, his unforced effectiveness in expression, Mr. 
Desmond MacCarthy is at his best when he can establish, 
whether through personal acquaintance with a contemporary 
or through some comradely quality in an author of the past, 
a sort of relationship not often to be established between 
critic and subject. That is, he is at his best when he has 
definite confession of a man’s aims or incapacities, has had 
from the man or the book what the most deserving and 
lucky of us may sometimes have from a friend. But there 
are writers (and others) whose confessions are in significant 
reticences ; there are writers whose confidences are in the 
structure of a paragraph or a mode of versification ; there 
are those among writers who tell us virtually nothing but, 
in the French poet’s phrase, ‘‘ magnetise our vertebre.”’ 
Whether by disinclination or by the scheme of a most 
welcome gathering-up of his criticism, in this first volume 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy is not much concerned with such. 
Later volumes of this collection may correct that impression. 
In any event, here is occasion for rejoicing over fine 
criticism. 
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SOME NEW DICKENS LETTERS 


Letters of Charles Dickens to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 


Edited with a Biographical Introduction by Charles C. 
Osborne. 7s. 6d. net. (Murray.) 


In the year 1837, when the young Charles Dickens, 
aged twenty-five, had won lasting fame with the com- 
pleted “‘ Pickwick,” and the young Angela Burdett, 
aged twenty-three, had inherited the great fortune of 
her maternal grandfather, Thomas Coutts, the banker, 
the two were already acquainted. Through many 
succeeding years their friendship ripened and consolidated, 
for it was based on a mutual desire to benefit the 
unfortunate and deserving poor, and to further great 
schemes of philanthropy by means of Miss Coutts’s 
wealth, the while Dickens practically filled the office of 
her confidential secretary—dealing with the countless 
appeals for aid that reached her, recommending cases that 
came to his own knowledge, investigating all these claims, 
and acting as her almoner, despite his immense literary 
labours and the ceaseless social demands on his time. 
This work continued long after he had become the most 
popular author of the period, and Miss Coutts renowned 
all over the world for her philanthropy and good works. 
When he was abroad and it became impossible to do all 
he wished, Dickens was very reluctant to resign these 
charitable duties to the hands of another, even though they 
were those of his friend and trusted coadjutor on the staff 
of Household Words, W. H. Wills, for he wrote to Miss 
Coutts in November, 1855 : 


‘I am not without hope that I can recommend a very 
eligible and trustworthy person for your consideration. I 
assume for the present that you want done what I cannot 
do; but I shall ask you when I return home to consider 
whether a daily messenger with a Dispatch Box could not 
put me in possession of all such business, and whether I 
could not, with some small additional remuneration to one 
of my trustworthy people at the office, do all you want. 
Of course I should do it in a confidence and with an interest 
that can hardly be bought to so full an extent, and your 
friendship will concede to me the right of entreating from 
my heart to claim a sort of privilege herein. Do not, I beg 
you, make any such prolonged arrangement for the future 
as would place it out of your power to discuss this with me. 
I particularly ask that favour.” 


Consequently in this new series of letters now published, 
written by Dickens to Miss Coutts, the main topics are 
philanthropy and their joint endeavours to aid humanity ; 
but lighter touches intervene, as in the note penned on 
the eve of his departure for America in 1842: 


“IT... take your orders for any article of a portable 
nature in my new line of business—such as a phial of Niagara 
water, a neat tomahawk, or a few scales of the celebrated 
sea-serpent.”’ 


The idea of Mrs. Gamp came from an old-time nurse who 
had attended Miss Hannah Meredith, the former governess 
and present companion at this date of Miss Coutts, who 
lived next door at No. 80, Piccadilly, after her marriage 
to Dr. William Brown. Among the deserving causes in 
which Dickens enlisted the aid of Miss Coutts was that ofa 
grandnephew of Oliver Goldsmith, a lieutenant in the navy, 
who had brought up a family of six sons and a daughter 
on an income never exceeding {200 a year; and in another 
letter he tells of two old ladies at Deptford, the great- 
granddaughters, he believed, of Samuel Johnson, “‘ with 
nothing to speak of in the wide world, but the plain fir desk 
on which Johnson wrote his English Dictionary.’””’ They 
had been discovered in great poverty by Carlyle. 

The letters are a valuable addition to Dickensia and a 
tribute to one of his most valued friends with whom he 
was greatly in sympathy, for as he wrote in 1845, so he felt 
to the end of his life: ‘‘ Believe me, Dear Miss Coutts, 
there are not many memories from which it would give 
me so much pain to fade as from yours. I rate its worth 
too highly.’’ And it is safe to say his memory did not fade 
in the recollections of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts during 
the thirty-six long years that she survived him. 


S. M. Ettis. 


THE YOUNG TENNYSON 


Unpublished Early Poems. 


By Alfred Tennyson. Edited by Charles Tennyson. 
tos. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


A Concordance to Tennyson’s “‘ The Devil and the Lady.’’ 
By A. E. Baker. 17s. 6d.. (Golden Vista ‘Press.) 

The remarkable precocity of Tennyson was sufficiently 
revealed by the publication two years ago of his early 
play, ‘“‘ The Devil and the Lady,” for which Mr. A. E. Baker 
has now provided a verbal index as a supplement to his 
general concordance to Tennyson. The present collection 
however of his early unpublished poems, which we owe 
also to the piety and careful editing of his grandson, is 
even more revealing. Toa student of Tennyson it is indeed 
a book of absorbing and many-sided interest. For while 
the play was a brilliant experiment by a boy of fourteen in 
the vein of Elizabethan comedy, and as such, despite its 
surprising exuberance, afforded but a limited scope for 
the display of his innate tendencies, these poems, which 
cover his boyhood, his residence at Cambridge and the 
years 1830-42, reveal not only the most significant of 
those tendencies, but their development during twenty 
formative years. Mr. Charles Tennyson in his preface is 
chiefly concerned to draw attention to the development 
in Tennyson’s versification. This is particularly noticeable 
in the work of the Cambridge period which, as he says, 
shows a much greater freedom of handling and control 
of form. The earliest poem however is a translation from 
Claudian’s ‘‘ Proserpine ’’ in rhyming heroic verse. It was 
composed in the same year as the early play, and though 
like it imitative, shows that the ‘“‘ hundreds and hundreds 
of lines in the regular Popeian metre ” which he confessed 
to have written two or more years before, after reading 
Pope’s “‘ Iliad,’’ had not tamed his native spirit and vivacity. 
It is followed by ‘“‘ Armageddon,” composed probably in 
his fifteenth or sixteenth year, and to serve later as the 
foundation of his Prize Poem, ‘‘ Timbuctoo.”’ 

The ‘‘ Boyhood ”’ verses are inevitably however original 
in their sentiment, observation and fancy rather than 
their form. But in those of the Cambridge period there 
are several which show how far Tennyson had already 
advanced in that delicate blending of metrical experiment 
and classicism in which he was to prove such a master. 
The lovely fragment, ‘‘ Ilion, Ilion’’ in particular proves 
that the “‘ music sadly flowing, slowly falling,” which was 
to haunt ‘‘ The Lotos-Eaters,”’ ‘‘ Enone ”’ and “‘ Tithonus ” 
was already not only “ born ’”’ but consciously cultivated. 

But of even greater interest is the inner content of these 
early verses. There were passages even in ‘ The Devil 
and the Lady ”’ which suggested that at the age of fourteen 
Tennyson had begun to ask those uneasy questions of 
life that were to obsess his middle and later years. But 
the predominating impression was one of vigour and 
vivacity, as it is in the heroic couplets and Miltonics com- 
posed about the same time, to which we have referred. 
But in the lyrics which follow, and which date presumably 
from about his sixteenth or seventeenth year, the nostalgic 
note sounds with startling persistence. Their very titles 
suggest it—‘‘ The Outcast,” “In Deep and Solemn 
Dreams,” ‘‘ Memory,” ‘“‘ Perdidi Diem ”’ and, in the early 
Cambridge days, ‘‘ Sense and Conscience.” Doubtless the 
luxuriant melancholy is often youthful affectation. Yet 
behind the “lone images of varied pain” which the 
brook brought ‘‘ to this worn mind and fevered brain,” 
there was a real sense of lost and irrecoverable happi- 
ness—the happiness of “the fresh and dewy years.”’ 
Yet the later Cambridge poems, and those composed 
between 1830 and 1842, show a striking recovery of strength 
and buoyancy. Apart from their value as a record of 
Tennyson’s adolescence and early manhood, these poems 
fully deserve publication on their merits. They are rich 
in verbal and lyrical felicities, and if the appeal of such a 
poem as ‘“‘ New Year’s Eve” is enhanced by the associa- 
tions of his later verse, the music of its ‘ Lin, lan, lone ”’ 
haunts as sweetly the morning of Tennyson’s life as its 
mellow echo, fifty years later, in “ Far-Far-Away,’’ the 
time of ‘‘ Evening Bells.” I’A. FAvusseET. 
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SIR OLIVER LODGE 


Past Years. 

By Sir Oliver Lodge. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Advancing Science. 

By Sir Oliver Lodge. (Ernest Benn.) 


by Esme Whittaker 


There is a dearth nowadays of great men who have 
achieved such popularity that their names become in reality 
“household words.’’ In this respect we compare badly 
with the Victorians, those lucky people who could in all 
branches of life point to great figures: to Browning and 
Tennyson in literature; to Disraeli and Gladstone in 
politics ; to Turner in art ; to Matthew Arnold and Ruskin 
in criticism; and Darwin and Huxley, Faraday and 
Maxwell in science. We may sometimes smile at their 
lapses, but secretly we envy such lost leaders. In our 
generation we need someone of greater intelligence, of 
greater character to follow, and in vain we look around us. 
Einstein is familiar to all of us in name, but how many 
understand his theories? Epstein is known to all, but 
chiefly through the puerile fulminations of our worser news- 
papers and the senseless pranks of youthful Londoners. 
And in science we have Professor Julian Huxley, J. B. S. 
Haldane, Sir James Jeans and Professor Eddington. But 
there is another name which in the public’s ear sounds 
yet more familiar than these, which inspires yet more 
confidence—that of Sir Oliver Lodge, a Victorian to whom 
we can still look up. His autobiography, ‘“‘ Past Years,”’ 
has just been published by Hodder & Stoughton, and 


“* Advancing Science,’’ by Benn, is an exposition of the. 


more scientific matters which would unduly encumber a 
personal narrative. 

There are many reasons which entitle him to our respect. 
There is the respect, now so impatiently and rarely paid by 
Youth to Age. But after a long lifetime devoted to science, 
a lifetime which has seen the birth of modern scientific 
ideas and the explosion of so many fallacies, and one during 
which Sir Oliver has met so many distinguished minds, 
we expect to find, and do find, a restraint and leniency in 
exposition which could scarcely be achieved by a young man. 

When a boy, he tells us, a seafaring uncle used to express 
to him his contempt about people’s carefulness in what 
they drank nowadays. “ He said that in the good old 
days, before a voyage, they just pumped water in from 
the Thames. A grid in the river sufficed to keep out the 
larger impurities such as dead dogs; and for the rest, 
if you were very particular, you could filter it through 
your handkerchief, or else do as the sailors did, just set 
your teeth before drinking, and then (with gesture) fling 
away the accumulation.’’ So Sir Oliver can remember a 
long way back and should be more immune from taking 
passing whims seriously than those who have only a small 
modern glimpse of life. His schooldays too recall an 
England which has now, fortunately, passed away for ever. 
The stupidity of the routine, and the cruelty, remind one 
forcibly of Dotheboys Hall. 

But there are many other claims to our affectionate 
respect. The modesty which has not sought for recog- 
nition and which can say: “‘ After about twenty years of 
teaching one may truly be said to know something about 
the subject, though still only in elementary fashion.” 
His unstinted praise of his contemporaries or predecessors, 
and his great enthusiasm in expounding and appreciating 
their discoveries, show a nobility which often the greatest 
characters do not possess in any large degree. When 
Hertz made his discovery of electromagnetic radiation, Sir 
Oliver had independently been working to the same con- 
clusions, yet he devotes his energies to expounding Hertz 
and is unfeignedly surprised that his own work should be 
recognised by the reward of the Rumford Medal. 

In his pursuit of knowledge he has never turned aside 
to gain rewards of honour by “ boosting ’’ himself, nor of 
money by commercialising his discoveries, and it has been 
left to other people to profit from his inventions. 


And nowadays unavoidably specialisation has increased. 
Science, the very apparatus of a laboratory, has grown so 
understandable to the average man that it is with fondness 
that we look back to the beginning of this complicated 
mystery and those who assisted at its birth. And Sir 
Oliver, when he went as the first Professor of Physics to 
Liverpool University, found that his laboratory was a 
recently evacuated lunatic asylum! ‘‘ The padded room 
had not been pulled down when I first went there, but it 
disappeared along with the rest and became part of my 
laboratory.” 

Nor is Sir Oliver by temperament a specialist. If he 
had been, he would undoubtedly have stood higher in the 
realms of science than he does. ‘‘ For instance,’’ he says, 
‘“ when I had discovered the means of detecting electric 
waves by means of the coherer, the late Lord Rayleigh 
said to me: ‘ Well, now you can go ahead ; there is your 
life work.’ But I didn’t; and neglected the prelude to 
what has now developed into wireless telegraphy.”’ 

Perhaps this is the secret of his popularity. In an age 
of terrifyingly remote and efficient specialists, it is with 
a gasp of relief that we find someone as great as Sir Oliver 
Lodge who has humanity enough to suffer the distractions 
of curiosity, who confesses: ‘‘ As far as I can understand 
it, it was due to a feeling that, if I pursued physics too 
exclusively, other things would be forgotten. I wanted 
to clear away everything else, and then concentrate on 
my own subject; the result was that the time for un- 
interrupted concentration seldom or never arrived. I have 
noticed the same tendency in trifles. For instance, when 
reading, say, The Times, if I catch a glimpse of an article 
which promises great interest, I do not pounce upon it 
and read it at once ; I tend to read all the other distractions 
first—Bernard Darwin on golf, for instance, or a queer 
hand at bridge—with the intention of devouring Jeans or 
Eddington or Chalmers Mitchell, or whatever the attractive 
article is, later on. A wiser man would pounce, and leave 
other things to take care of themselves.’’ Perhaps a 
worldly-wiser man would, but this pouncing is a tendency 
which may be, and usually is, carried to excess. To have 
an object to attain, and to brush aside irrelevancies, is 
to succeed; but it is also to narrow the mind down to 
a machine and to curtail that curiosity, which is the basis 
of culture. To speculate, however idly, is better than to 
remain oblivious of surrounding interests, and Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s speculations can scarcely be dismissed as idle. 

In the latter half of his life he became interested in 
mental telepathy, an interest which was by no means 
sudden, but rather one which had to struggle against an 
instinctive denial of supernatural phenomena. Only when 
faced by facts which his scientific training forced him to 
recognise as inexplicable on natural grounds, did he become 
convinced. The first person to call Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
attention to spiritualism was William James, and from 
then onward, leaping to no conclusions which were not 
based upon carefully testified fact, but letting no prejudice 
keep him from acknowledging these facts, however im- 
probable they might seem, he came to the conclusion 
“that there really was a spiritual world, as well as the 
physical world which hitherto had seemed all sufficient, 
that the things which appealed to the senses were by 
no means the whole of existence, that the reality of the 
universe was only dimly apprehended by us.” 

Those chapters dealing with his psychic adventures are 
likely to arouse the most interest, and it may be taken 
as a measure of Sir Oliver Lodge’s greatness and the 
respect in which he is held by the public, that he, more 
than any man, has made it impossible to reject the whole 
subject with a hostile jeer. It is really a great tribute to 
anyone to be able to say that he has been able to silence 
merely instinctive opposition on a highly controversial 
subject, where mockery and prejudice had to be overcome. 
It was only possible to a man who was honoured and 
trusted in an unusual degree by the public. It is perhaps 
the greatest of all his triumphs. 
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PIONEERS OF THE AIR 


Flying Dutchman. 


By Anthony H. G. Fokker and Bruve Gould. 12s. 6d. 
(Routledge.) 


Zeppelins Over England. 


By Freiherr von Buttlar Brandenfels. 8s. 6d. (Har- 
rap.) 


German War-Birds. 
By “ Vigilant.’ 8s. 6d. (Hamilton.) 


by F. L. Towers 


There are few people who were associated with the 
Roval Air 
Force during 
the Great 
War likely to 
forget the 
name Fok- 
ker.’’ It meant 
swift destruc- 
tion for some- 
one or some- 
thing. In- 
deed, so 
dreaded did 
the name be- 
come that 
the _ British 
Government 
offered 
its owner 
£2,000,000 to 
transfer his 
services. Alas, 
that offer 
never reached 
Anthony 
Fokker, for 
Germany 
realised his 
worth and 
were careful 
to see that 
nothing but 
the most harmless correspondence found its way to the 
inventor. In ‘“‘ Flying Dutchman ’”’ we have one of the most 
amazing autobiographies of the year. It is the story of one 
of the greatest inventors ever known to the aeronautical 
world. Born in Java, Fokker was taken to Holland at an 
early age with the intention of receiving the usual education 
of a wealthy man’s son. School however proved very irksome 
to the young boy, and it is in his attempts to evade lessons 
that we first see evidence of his inventive genius. Constant 
failure to pass examinations resulted in the creation of an 
“examination passer.’’ This was a revolving cardboard 
disc visible only through a slit in his school desk. His 
next invention was on a higher and more meritorious 
plane; it was the puncture-proof tyre. Fokker was only 
eighteen when he invented this, but owing to the trickery 
of a lawyer the idea was never patented and it resulted in 
a financial loss. 

When war broke out Fokker was twenty-three, and in 
his own words, “‘ had just barely launched himself,’’ but the 
great demand for aeroplanes ensured that he was speedily 
at the top of the ladder. From then onwards whatever he 
did prospered, and he kept his head in a way which would 
have done credit to any man a score of years older. 
Those who criticise Fokker for siding with the Germans 
fail to remember that England, Russia and Italy had 
refused to give him any encouragement, while Germany 
had welcomed the strugglng young inventor, ‘‘ if not with 
open arms, at least warmly enough.’”” Fokker too was an 


aeroplane designer, not a political philosopher; it was 
immaterial to him who bought his planes. 

On the declaration of peace Fokker’s genius was used 
in an even stranger manner than when he made his “‘ exam- 
ination passer.’”’ The Allies had ordered every Fokker 
plane to be broken up and destroyed, but in spite of strict 
surveillance he managed to smuggle six trainloads of aero- 
planes, motors and accessories past the Allied patrol into 
Holland. Although the major part of the book is taken 
up with the War and the years preceding, the author finds 
space to make some very outspoken comments on Admiral 
Byrd, whose flight across the Atlantic was made in a 
Fokker aeroplane. 

It is unfortunate that the author of ‘‘ Zeppelins over 
England ”’ should refer to incidents about which there is 
still a great - 
difference of 
opinion as 
though they 
were proven 
facts. There 
is for instance 
the ‘‘ King 
Stephen 
episode,’’ 
when a small 
English vessel 
came across 
a sinking 
Zeppelin in 
the North Sea. 
Freiherr von 
Brandenfels 
writes that 
“these fine 
old seafaring 
men left the 
Germans to 
drown like 
before 
their eyes. A 
deed worthy 
of the people 
who were re- 
sponsible for 
the equally 
British Baralong case.’’ This report is very different from 
the official English version, which the translator, Mr. 
Huntley Paterson, has wisely included and which may be 
read in Captain Jones’s ‘“‘ History of the War in the Air.”’ 
There are also other errors, which do not however destroy 
the narrative interest of a book in which the “hate” 
feeling is not exactly eliminated. 

Although it may seem rather unfair to the ordinary 
soldier, it is inevitable that of all individual fighters the 
airman should gain the most notice. So we have another 
new book on the airman. This time it is a series of portraits 
by an author hiding under the name of “ Vigilant.’’ He 
has set out to depict the lives and personalities of some of 
the famous German pilots. Although Manfred Richtofen 
is without doubt the best known of all the War “ aces,” 
he owed it mostly to the skill and influence of Oswald 
Boelcke. In the early part of 1916 the British Air Force 
were supreme in the air. Our pilots went wherever they 
wanted and so free from attack were they that the moral 
of the German infantry was severely damaged. The 
German Higher Command decided to reorganise the Air 
Force. Boelcke, who had already sixteen victories to his 
credit, was called in, and he organised the first ‘‘ Jagdstaffel.”’ 
From the first he showed his uncanny instinct for spotting 
likely ‘‘ aces,’’ among them Richtofen, Bohme and Muller. 
By the time the Armistice had been declared the German Air 
Force was the most competent in the world. The author 
has obviously delved deeply into his subject. 


Flying over the clouds to Seattle 
in the Trimotored Plane. 
From “‘ The Bluebird’s Flight,” by Hon. Mrs. Victor Bruce (Chapman & Hall). 
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“DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS” 


Sailing Barges. 

By Frank G. G. Carr. 18s. 
Blue Water Ventures. 

By S. W. Ryder. 18s. 
Week-ends Afloat. 

By Drysdale Smith. 
Small Sailing Craft. 

By R. Thurston Hopkins. 18s. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


7s. 6d. (Alston Rivers.) 


(Philip Allan.) 


Londoners are fortunate folk, if for no other reason 
than that they are sojourners in a seaport which, by its 
traditional method of cargo-handling, provides work for 
a vast fleet of small craft—the wonderful barges of the 
London River; we all admire them, but we have lacked 
until now an adequate account of their history, their 
handling, their voyages, and the light and shade of life 
aboard them. Mr. 
Frank G. G. Carr has 
given us a book which, 
to be coldly judicial, is 
entirely adequate. 
Having sacrificed to 
Nemesis in this way, 
we may follow our 
inclination to be 
enthusiastic. 

It is proverbial that 
few men of action can 
write well, and that 
few writers are men of 
action—hence the 
spate of colourless _ 
“books about books ”’ 
—but to this rule our 
author is a noteworthy 
exception, for he is 
amateur seaman of 
repute, owner of the 
ex-Bristol Channel pilot 
cutter Cariad, with 
many fine cruises to his 
credit, including a 
single-handed passage 
up Channel, a bold 
venture in such a 
heavily-sparred vessel. 
He is also a _ scholar, 
with a gift for research, 
which is carried on not 
only in the con- 
ventional way in museums and libraries, but in the water- 
side inn and the sea-way. The book before us is a happy 
blend of theory and practice, informed by a love of floating 
humanity and a catholic taste. 

The early origins of the barge type of vessel are examined 
and explained—incidentally there is one particularly in- 
teresting description and photograph of a medieval ship, 
which was wrecked in A.D. 1287, discovered and excavated 
in 1823, the oaken timbers and planking being still sound 
and as hard as iron. 

The famous old Humber keels, Norfolk keels and wherries, 
and similar craft of the east coast, the barges of the Teign 
and stone boats of the Cornish coast are described and 
compared, to enable us to follow understandingly the 
developments which produced that wonderful vessel the 
Thames sailing barge. 

To get our perspective right we have to realise that our 
sailing barge is the largest vessel in the world to be worked 
with a crew of two or at most, exceptionally, three; that 
she makes long voyages throughout the year in all weathers, 
wriggles up creeks far inland, is remarkably fast and goes 
to windward like a yacht. 

All who work the Essex estuaries, whether they are 
bargemen, smacksmen or merely yachtsmen, will thank 


From “ Sailing Barges,” by Frank G. G. Carr (Hodder & Stoughton). 


By A. S. Colley 


Sailor’s Progress. 

By Frederick J. Steinhardt. (Dial Press.) 
My Friend the Admiral. 

By G. E. Manwaring. 12s. 6d. (Routledge.) 
Wind in the Topsails. 

By Bill Adams. 5s. (Harrap.) 


Down Channel. 

By R. T. McMullen. 8s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 

Mr. Carr for his pertinent remarks on the lighting, or rather 
lack of it, on that sand-infested coast. His comments on 
the unfair handicap upon our vessels as compared with 
the Dutch and Belgians in the coastwise trade deserve 
attention by the powers that be, and we hope that the 
National Government will act on the principle that what 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 

Admiral _ Gordon 
Campbell, V.C., laid us 
under a deep obligation 
by writing “My 
Mystery Ships ’’—a 
wonderful story — and 
we now have to thank 
him again for inducing 
Captain Ryder to write 
“Blue Water Ven- 
tures,” for very few 
men can have crammed 
such varied ventures 
into one lifetime. 

He was born in 1865 
at Salcombe, and, 
owing to his mother’s 
death when a small 
child, was taken to sea 
in his father’s ship, one 
of the fast fruiters for 
which this _ beautiful 
Devonshire port was 
famous, until the trade 
was cut out by 
steamers. Having 
reached school age, he 
was sent ashore, first to 
a dame’s school, then to 
boarding school, but he 
hated it, and took ad- 
vantage of his father’s 
absence at sea to ship as 
a boy in another fruiter, 
where the life, to use his own words, “‘ besides the dexterity 
of a monkey, demanded the application of mind and muscle 
—it strengthened the will to live and conquer difficulties.”’ 
Well he learned his lesson. We are told a great deal 
about these Salcombe ships, barques, brigantines, brigs 
and topsail schooners, which were built, owned and manned 
at their home port ; having yacht-like lines, and carrying 
a cloud of canvas, they were splendid vessels, splendidly 
handled. To make the fast passages necessary to get the 
fresh fruit to England, their masters “‘ carried on’”’ and 
“carry or drag’’ was the order of the day. Visitors to 
Salcombe to-day will neither see nor hear anything of these 
fine old ships, unless they visit Dornoms or light on a 
real old timer, so the information given here is as valuable 
as it is interesting. 

Captain Ryder was “ gleg at the uptak,”’ so that when 
only nineteen years of age, in 1884, he turned over into 
steam, and by the time he was twenty-three had command 
of a two thousand ton tramp steamer. From that time 
on his life falls naturally into a succession of ventures. 
““The Venture of the First Tankers,’’ ‘‘ The Venture of 
the Voyage Through Russia,’’ and so on, culminating in 
the supreme ‘‘ Venture of Naval Service in the Great 
War.” 


“Surf” rucKing her tops’! 
in a fresh breeze. 
Photo by F. C. Gould & Son, Gravesend. 
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Week-ends Afloat,” by Drysdale Smith, is a lost 
opportunity. Jliad is a fine ship—my impression is that 
the last three letters of her name are the same as the 
last three of the name of the yacht she represents, and 
that the real yacht has black topsides. If this surmise 
is correct, she has made some fine voyages under her 
very able master and owner; in any case cruises worthy 
of better literary treatment are outlined in the book. 
The author is all the time casting the shadow of his own 
mentality over the proceedings. He is under the im- 
pression that to be entertaining he must be facetious ; 
this, coupled with a complete disregard for grammatical 
rules, and the frequent repetition of such words as “‘ garbed ” 
is exasperating. He uses common sea terms incorrectly, 
and substitutes terms of his own where an ordinary sea 
term would be equally clear and more accurate; for 
example, several times he writes ‘“‘mast top’’ when he 
means mast-head.”’ 

Captain Marryat wrote, ‘‘ the security of the kingdom is 
increased by every man being more or less a sailor.” 
“Small Sailing Craft,’ which reads as though it was a 
labour of love, will not only provide agreeable entertain- 
ment but tends toward the aforesaid desirable end. No 
work of mankind is more beautiful than a sea-boat, and 
in the differences of form evolved to suit different con- 
ditions of sea and shore, from the deep-draught craft of 
our western seaports to the shallow forms necessary for 
working in the sand-infested waters of the east coast, 
we have a wonderful series of examples of the innate 
genius of our people. This book is very timely because 
the growing use of the motor is modifying local design ; 
individualism is giving way to standardisation, so that the 
descriptions and illustrations of original types is of great 
interest and value. With such a rich “ harvest of the 
sea’ it is perhaps greedy to ask for more, but one cannot 
but regret that the Bristol Channel pilot cutter is not 
described or illustrated. They are now extinct in the 
pilotage service, only surviving after conversion into 
cruising yachts. The lists of present-day builders given 
should not be accepted as complete—at Falmouth for 
example there are at least three other firms famous for 
building Quay punts. 

““Sailor’s Progress,” written by a young American, is 
an account of his graduation from open boats to a racing 
yacht, and his early experiences in her, both racing and 
cruising. He has been singularly fortunate in capturing 
and setting down in cold print his enthusiasm for his 
ship and for the sea in all its infinite moods. 

James Burney, 1750-1821, having served in the Navy 
and in an Indiaman, was fortunate in being selected by 
Captain Cook to accompany him on his second voyage of 
discovery ; he shipped as an able seaman, but his abilities 
led to promotion to lieutenant, and also to his appoint- 
ment to the third and last expedition, during which Cook 
lost his life. He subsequently served with distinction in 
command of others of H.M. ships. The literary gifts 
which seem to have been congenital in the Burney family, 
when brought to bear upon the strange scenes and happen- 
ings on such voyages as Cook’s, yielded a journal of 


surpassing interest ; when we hear that Burney on his first 
visit made a pun in Otaheitan which caused the natives 
to rock with laughter, we get a taste of his quality, so that 
one looks forward to rereading the official account of Cook’s 
voyages, with Burney’s less official comments in mind. In 
middle life he settled down to literary work upon his favourite 
subject, the navigation of the South Seas, of the greatest 
value to the nation, and although he evidently longed 
for active service afloat, he was happy in his circle of 
brilliant friends. We meet Southey, Lamb, Hazlitt and 
others, all of whom loved and respected the old captain ; 
and only one quarrel, which took place over a criticism 
by Hazlitt of Fanny Burney’s novels, for which we love 
Burney more without liking Hazlitt less. His only serious 
disappointment arose from his being passed over for 
promotion to flag rank; subsequently he was promoted 
rear-admiral (retired), and so becomes ‘“‘ My Friend the 
Admiral.” A life-story well worth telling and well and 
truly told. Mr. Manwaring presents his subject so charm- 
ingly that one feels that the title should be ‘‘ Our Friend 
the Admiral.” 

“Wind in the Topsails ’’ is a book of rousing rhythms. 
To Chelsea bunnias, who like their verse without capital 
letters, rhyme or reason, it would be anathema, but to 
all the happy folk who are ready to argue as to whether 
Thermopyle or Cutty Sark was the fastest ship that ever 
sailed, and who keep their Masefield, Kipling and Fox- 
Smith in the handiest spot, it will be very welcome. I 
turned down the corners of the pages where I specially 
liked the lines, and now nearly all the book is dog-eared, 
but anyone who can read ‘“ There Goes Thermopyle”’ or 
‘Home Round the Horn’”’ without catching his breath 
must be in need of a “‘sea-change.’”’ Bill Adams, or 
whatever his true tally is, drives his pen as he drove his 
ship, ‘‘ full and bye and no d——4 shinnanikin.” 

McMullen began his sailing life in 1850, and ended it 
in 1891, when he died at the tiller whilst sailing alone 
down channel: during all those forty-one years he was 
accumulating experience of ships and the sea, which he 
distilled into the very essence of sea wisdom in this book. 
But he had, in addition to a great knowledge of the sea, 
a strength of character—to borrow a phrase of Steven- 
son’s, ‘‘ steel true and blade straight ’’—that shines 
through all his work. He writes with the force and 
directness of an Old Testament prophet. He would not 
tolerate the sloven in any department of life, especially 
afloat. 

In fitting out or laying up, making reefing or furling 
sail, anchoring or getting under way, or keeping his vessel 
in that shipshape condition which, to use his own words, 
“should infallibly distinguish private property,’ in fair 
weather or foul, he was indefatigable. 

One could quote from it indefinitely, but now the book 
is obtainable again after being out of print for many 
years, there is only one thing for it, which is to own it, 
and know it pretty well by heart. 

We are grateful to the publishers for this new edition, 
our feelings being tempered with regret that this English 
masterpiece was reprinted in Germany. 


HOME FROM THE SEA. 


By Sir Arthur H. Rostron, K.B.E., R.D., R.N.R. (Late 
Commander of the Cunard Fleet.) tos. 6d. (Cassell) 


Here is one of the most engaging autobiographies of 
the season. Sir Arthur Rostron has spent forty years at 
sea, in sail and steam, and his narrative style is as breezy 
as the waves he rode. The book is full of capital yarns and 
thrilling accounts of memorable incidents, such as the loss 
of the Titanic and the landing of troops in Gallipoli. The 
author mentions how the mercantile marine was, during 
the War, looked upon as an inferior service, and that he 
hopes that their record has assured them of no similar 
treatment in the future, as without their able co-operation 
we could not have carried on for a day. 


A GHETTO GALLERY. ° 
By Israel Cohen. Illustrated by Jacob Kramer. 7s. 6d. 
(Goldston.) 

Mr. Cohen has rendered a real service to future historians 
by recounting the story of so many characteristic figures of 
Russian Jews in the East End of London—types that are 
rapidly becoming less distinctive as they are less alien. 
There is a real need for such character sketches as these, 
and we are much indebted to Mr. Cohen for a presentation 
so notable in its intimate fidelity. There is much valuable 
data here, though when we have said that, there is little 
more to be added in recommendation of this book, because 
unfortunately the author’s style is pedestrian. Mr. 
Kramer’s illustrations are effective, original and possess 
an artistic vigour of their own. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE AND OTHERS 


The Murder of Edgar Allan Poe. 
By J. A. T. Lloyd. 18s. (Stanley Paul.) 
Gaieties and Gravities. 
By George Graves. 
Anti-Commando. 


10s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


By Mr. Justice Sampson and Sir Jan Hamilton. 15s. 


(Faber & Faber.) 


In the whole range of American letters there is much 
competent but uninspired work, but only two names, 
with the possible addition of that of Whitman, with which 
can be associated that indefinable something that men 
call genius. They are Samuel Langhorne Clemens and 


Edgar Allan Poe. 


From a daguerreotype taken in 1849. 


Edgar Allan Poe. Their lives were very different: one 
acquired and kept riches and died respected by all; the 
other lived and died poor, to be buried in a beggar’s grave 
followed by but four mourners. His fame, at first negligible, 
has increased from that day to this. Mr. Lloyd has 
attempted a vigorous defence of Poe, or rather a violent 
attack on Rufus Griswold, his executor, who wrote his 
first biography, edited his works and held him up to 
obloquy. Mr. Lloyd does not hesitate to accuse him of 
murder—not only of his friend’s reputation, but also of 
actually causing his death by his hidden attacks. 

The ordinary reader may well ask if there be a need 
for a work of apologetics on the author of the first and 
still the best detective stories, of tales of horror, such as 
“The Fall of the House of Usher,’’ and of a few lyrics 
which will live as long as the English language. But 
when we have enjoyed any piece of literature it is surely 
a legitimate curiosity to discover what brought it to birth 
and the kind of man the author was. A man and his 
work however are quite distinct, and Mr. Lloyd need have 
no fear that, if all the Griswold slanders and insinuations 
were true, Poe would lose a single reader. His life was a 
series of disasters and backslidings, and his present bio- 
grapher tells the whole story at length. The only point 
that he does not make clear—and that will probably never 
be made clear—is why Griswold took such trouble to 


By de V. Payen-Payne 
Goethe : Man and Poet. 
By Henry W. Nevinson. tos. 6d. (Nisbet.) 


A Book of Sporting Painters. 


By W. Shaw Sparrow. 
(John Lane.) 


{2 2s. Special Edition, £5 5s. 
besmirch the character of a man who had done him no 
wrong. Mr. Lloyd hints at jealousy either of love or 
reputation, but he can prove nothing. Griswold twisted 
adroitly all the facts of Poe’s career; he stated he was 
expelled from the university for dissipation and gambling, 
that he was a deserter from the army and dismissed from 
West Point. He distorted the story of his final quarrel 
with his benefactor, John Allan ; he labels him a drunkard 
and a drug addict, charges him with plagiarism, disparages 
all his work, puts all his friends against him and brings a 
genius to a premature grave. It is the fate of most 
geniuses to be ill-paid, but few like Poe have been paid 
£2 for a masterpiece (‘‘ The Raven’’), of which the MS. 
has since been sold for £20,000. His ‘‘ Manuscript Found 
in a Bottle’’ gained him a prize of {20. His Poems 
were first published in 1827 in a very limited edition ; in 
1831 a third larger edition appeared, containing “‘ Israfel ’’ 
and ‘‘ To Helen,”’ his second most quoted work. In 1840 
appeared his ‘‘ Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque ”’ ; 
the ‘‘ Gold Bug ’”’ earned him another prize of £20, and 
on January 29th, 1845, ‘‘ The Raven’”’ appeared in the 
Evening Mirror. He died at Baltimore at the age of 


. forty. For those who have not read J. H. Ingram’s 


introduction to the four-volume edition of Poe’s works or 
Miss Phillips’s biography, this book will prove exciting 
reading, although a little overloaded. It was Baudelaire 
who, by translating ‘‘ The Raven,” started the true esti- 
mation of his work; Mallarmé followed, and his version 
was issued with the-well known Manet illustrations. 

Mr. Graves’s ‘‘ Reminiscences ’’ will be enjoyed by all 
theatre-goers who recollect seeing him in some of his 
many parts, especially that of Baron Popoff in ‘‘ The Merry 
Widow.’’ He was the worthy successor of Fred Leslie 
and Arthur Roberts. As Mr. Cochran says in his intro- 
duction, it is full of wit and wisdom. 

General Ian Hamilton’s ‘‘ Anti-Commando”’ is a reply 
to ‘‘ Commando ’”’ by Denys Reitz, which showed how the 
Boers worked their secret service in the war of 1898-1901. 
It is an account of how Colonel Woolls-Sampson worked 
our Information Bureau and helped in the victory. The 
introduction contributed by General Hamilton is a spirited 
appeal for unity between Boer and Briton in South Africa, 
which he thinks would lead to predominance under the 
British flag throughout the continent. Mr. Justice 
Sampson has supplied the information of his brother’s 
life. 

The centenary of Goethe’s life occurs in March, 1932, 
and Mr. Nevinson, a life-long student of the poet, sums 
up in this book what the world owes to him. Goethe is 
one of those universal geniuses, like Bacon, Voltaire or 
Victor Hugo, who bestride every department of literature 
—one edition of his works runs to 133 volumes. Since 
Carlyle was captivated by the German genius, we have 
had quantities of books about him, but there have been 
many more in Germany. Mr. Nevinson is too skilled 
an author to write an overwhelming book, but any reader 
will get all he needs to know about Goethe in the 250 pages 
of his limpid prose. 

Mr. Shaw Sparrow is one of the most fertile writers on 
art and this handsome volume is a continuation of his 
‘ British Sporting Artists ’’ and ‘‘ Angling in British Art.”’ 
These books have been partly the cause of the recent great 
rise in the prices of sporting prints. In this one he has 
much to tell us of artists such as George Stubbs, Sawrey 
Gilpin, Morland, James Ward, the Alken family, Chalon 
and William Huggins. The illustrations are very numerous, 
and both in colours and in black-and-white they have 
been most successfully reproduced. This is a necessary 
book for the library of every country house. 
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SOME NOTABLE REPRINTS 


Salammbé, 
By Gustav Flaubert. (‘‘ Everyman ”’ Library.) 2s. net. 
(Dent.) 


Rookwood. 
By Harrison Ainsworth. (‘‘ Everyman” Library.) 2s. 
(Dent.) 


The Works of Charles Dickens. 
2s. 6d. net each. (Dent.) 


When a batch of reprints appears in a catalogue or on 
the reviewer's desk, the critic has one problem already 
solved. He knows that all these books are in demand— 
otherwise the publisher, whose business it is to keep his 
finger on the pulse of the reading public, would never 
have brought them out. His business therefore is with 
the public rather than with the books—to apportion praise 
or blame to those who demand repeated editions of some 
works or the neglect of others; but there is one aspect 
from which all reprints demand a fair judgment. They 
appear in a new form. However familiar we are with 
their insides—their outsides are new; and there is no 
publisher worthy of his honourable trade who does not 
realise the importance of this. 

Of the books which fall within the scope of this article 
two of them appear in very familiar bodies. I refer 
to the ‘‘Everyman’”’ editions of Gustav Flaubert’s 
Salammbé6 ” and Harrison Ainsworth’s ‘‘ Rookwood ’’— 
books that may be taken to symbolise the wide range of 
the ‘“‘ Everyman Library”’ in its attempt to combine 
within its shelves books of high literary achievement with 
those whose appeal is mainly popular. In his introduction 
to the new edition of ‘‘ Salammbé,’’ Mr. Green tells us 
that Flaubert was at infinite pains to make this book his 
masterpiece. He drafted the novel before he had made 
sufficient archeological investigations in the life of Carthage. 


“Still the moment is not yet ripe: still there is some 
question unanswered. The plan gives Flaubert infinite 
trouble, and the psychology baffles him. By November he 
realises that he must go back to Africa to bathe anew in the 
original fount of inspiration. Early in 1858 he sets out 
to explore the site of Carthage, and returns in June. The 
novel is to be completely remade.”’ 


The fruit of all this labour was of course the novel 
which many do actually consider the author’s master- 
piece; but some of us would still accord this fame to 
“Madame Bovary,” even while acknowledging that Flau- 
bert’s romantic genius is more sustained in ‘‘ Salammbé” 
—though it may never reach the dramatic heights of his 
other masterpiece. Mr. Frank Swinnerton contributes an 
introduction to ‘‘ Rookwood ”’ in his usual easy, flowing 
style. 

No library of reprints can ever afford to neglect at 
least a part of Dickens and Scott; but this Christmas 
English readers will be able to select gifts from the entire 
output of both at a low price. Messrs. J. M. Dent are 
issuing Scott in no pocket edition on this occasion ; but 
a full-blooded edition that should stand the wear and 
tear even of a school library for some years to come. The 
same applies to their new Dickens. The print is not 
crowded as is necessarily the case in some of the smaller 
editions—the pages are sufficiently loose to hold them- 
selves open while you read (a modern blessing that is 
slowly becoming universal)—and the covers, while plain, 
are strong and boldly typed. 

Dickens has always remained a “‘ best seller ’’ in England ; 
but it is interesting and greatly encouraging to observe 
the appearance of a complete set of Scott upon the market 
in view of a certain amount of disparagement which some- 
times emanates from sources that might well be expected 
to know better. The bitter complaint that his novels are 
too long—as though quantity rather than quality were 
the criterion of merit—surely postulates an absurdity. It 
assumes that brevity is to be commended among great 
writers—thus ranking the art of O. Henry and Edgar Allan 


By Ashley Sampson 


The Works of Sir Walter Scott. 
2s. 6d. net each. (Dent.) 


Henry the Fifth. 
By William Shakespeare. (A Facsimile of the First 
Folio Text.) 6s. net. (Faber & Faber.) 

King Lear. 
By William Shakespeare. (A Facsimile of the First 
Folio Text.) 6s. net. (Faber & Faber.) 


Poe as above that of Tolstoy and Balzac and our own 
Thackeray. The other complaint that Scott’s novels move 
too slowly is more understandable in an age of cinemato- 
graphs and aeroplanes; but let us hope that posterity 
will never have to record that literary taste in the twentieth 
century was dominated by the machine in much the same 
way that nineteenth century philosophy was so dominated. 

Dickens was probably a greater natural genius than 
Scott; but, I venture to think, not so great an artist : 
and I believe that his genius is the explanation of this. 
Scott set about his work in one mood and completed it in 
the same mood. There are no “ drops”’ in his greatness 
anywhere. This is surely, in its way, the most remarkable 
achievement in Literature. Homer nodded, and Shake- 
speare had oddly weak moments, and Thackeray’s genius 
would occasionally ‘‘ hang fire,’’ to use Professor Saints- 
bury’s own term; but Scott, though possibly not quite 
so great as any of these, went on from triumph to triumph 
through some ten thousand pages of closely-printed 
literature. Dickens wrote in moods. His great moods, 
which form the bulk of his work, sometimes achieved 
heights beyond anything the great Scotsman ever did; 
but the weak moments, in which his spasmodic genius 
failed, leave him far behind. 

Shakespeare is well represented in this list by the appear- 
ance of two more plays in the original facsimile folio 
edition for which Messrs. Faber & Faber are putting us 
all under so deep a debt of gratitude. ‘‘ Henry the Fifth ”’ 
and ‘“‘ King Lear’’ are the two latest to grace our stock 
of literature with their beautiful clear type and rich 
creamy paper. ‘‘ Henry the Fifth’’ will always be enjoyed 
for its passages of supreme beauty and episodes of dramatic 
power in spite of our happily changed attitude towards 
war; and ‘“ King Lear”’ of course needs no encomium 
from this or any other pen. It has more than once been 
claimed as the greatest tragedy of all the ages—although 
others see in ‘“‘Hamlet’”’ dramatic genius in its most 
universal range and depth. 

There are few who would question the right of ‘‘ King 
Lear a place with ‘‘ GEdipus ’”’ and ‘‘ Agamemnon ’’—or, 
in more modern times, with “‘ Faust ’’ and ‘‘ The Cenci ’”»— 
as one of the great epic tragedies of the world; but there 
is a distinction between the philosophy of Goethe’s master- 
piece and “‘ King Lear.”” The rather vague purity of 
heart which Faust was able to preserve while dissembling 
with his body mounted up and finally triumphed in his 
salvation ; but there is no such optimism in the tragedy 
of Shakespeare. Like that of the Greek tragedians whom 
he superseded—the essence of his tragedy lies in the 
amount of good that perishes with the bad. For those 
to whom Shakespeare is the greatest master of tragedy, 
“Faust ’’ must always remain something of a comedy. 

To this folio edition of ‘“‘ Henry the Fifth ’’ Dr. Dover 
Wilson contributes an introduction. In this he points out 
the interesting history of the play. The text of ‘‘ Henry 
the Fifth ’’ may be classed with those of ‘‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra ’’ and Coriolanus’’’ as being almost certainly 
printed directly from Shakespeare’s own holograph. Dr. 
Wilson shows us that certain obvious mistakes in the 
facsimile are misprints which owe their origin to Shake- 
speare’s Own penmanship. It is always a relief, in the 
days of relentless criticism, to feel that one is really handling 
some work of the genuine Shakespeare; and here we 
have it, on Dr. Dover Wilson’s authority, that ‘‘ Henry 
the Fifth ’”’ is ‘‘ excellently Shakespearian.”’ 
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COURAGE OF WOMEN 
Between Two Fires. 
By Antoinette Tierce. 8s. 6d. 


They Knew How to Die. 
By Sophie Botcharsky and Florida Pier. 7s. 6d. 
Davies.) 


By Edith Severn 


Antoinette Tierce is a heroine. No lesser word will do, 
and her story is the true and thrilling account of how, 
during the German occupation of Lille, this young French 
actress sheltered four British soldiers who had escaped 
from their prison camps. 

The risks she took were tremendous. At any moment 
from July, 1917, until that eventful Thursday, October 17th, 
in the following year, when the Germans hurried out of 
Lille only a few hours before the British marched in, 
discovery of her actions would have resulted in instant 
death. As it was Madame Tierce endured two terms of 
imprisonment—one for the absurd “ offence ’’ of omitting 
to put a lid on her dustbin, and two months’ incarceration 
at Loos for failing to register the young Welshman, Clifford 
Thomas, whom she cleverly managed to pass off as her 
civilian lover. Quick-witted and resourceful, the practice 
of her profession no doubt helped her to throw dust in 
the eyes of the Germans. A band of friends were perforce 
taken into her confidence, and in only one case was that 
confidence misplaced. Monsieur X indeed, rather than 
any of the Germans, was the villain of the piece, twice 
denouncing his one-time friend, but he was outwitted. 

It is impossible for English people who have never lived 


(Bodley Head.) 


(Peter 


under a foreign yoke to realise the incessant nervous strain - 


and the devitalising effect of such an existence. A knock 
on the door would as likely as not presage a search of the 
premises ; the food shortage was acute, which enhances 
the sacrifice these women so willingly made. One day, 
desperate for the wherewithal to feed her four refugees, 
Madame Tierce and her English friend, Miss Smith, made 
a raid on a field of carrots, potatoes and turnips planted 
by the Germans outside the town. At the cost of bleed- 
ing hands they managed to pull up the vegetables, only 
to find that the sack they had brought was far too heavy 
for them to carry. They dragged it to the road, where 
some Germans who were passing offered to put it on their 
wagon, but an air-raid interrupted the good work before 
Lille was reached. The two women stood at the road- 
side and tried in vain to hoist the precious burden on to 
each other’s backs. Some Germans, laughing at their 
efforts, came to the rescue and all unsuspectingly carried it 
the rest of the way. 

The joint names of Sophie Botcharsky and Florida 
Pier appear on the cover of ‘‘ They Know How to Die,” 
but as the former appears to be the sole narrator, we take 
it that Florida Pier is responsible for the English, which 
after an awkward beginning is vigorous and natural. 

Sophie Botcharsky was a Red Cross Sister of the Duma’s 
Unit who worked on the Russian front practically through- 
out the War. The Unit was hurried about from place to 
place, now advancing, now retreating, as the fortunes of 
the army wavered this way and that. Sometimes they 
worked in a well-equipped hospital, sometimes in bare tents ; 
they took on the task of feeding refugees in a forest ; 
once unexpectedly they came across two hundred wounded 
men lying in the waiting-room ofa railway station. Horrors 
and heroism were all in the day’s work, but the book is more 
than a description of events. As in Russian novels, there 
are numbers of minor characters so that one keeps turn- 
ing back for enlightenment. Gradually one becomes 
familiar with the main actors and their personalities 
emerge. Some of the portraits make a sharp impression 
and, strange to say, the most memorable scenes are not 
those of war but of the snatches between when the young 
nurses and officers, relieved for the moment from the sight 
of suffering, romp like children, like children challenge 
each other to daring physical feats, and make love. These 
interludes against their grim background must have been 
golden days, and something of their idyllic quality has 
been recaptured in the telling. 


AMERICA AND RUSSIA 


Which World : Which Way ? 
By Ernst Toller. 8s. 6d. 


By W. H. Hindle 


(Sampson Low.) 


The best of creative writers can write the nonsense when 
they leave creation for analysis. Ernst Toller is no excep- 
tion to the rule. Even his enemies admire his plays. 
Even his friends will find it too difficult to admire his 
thoughts on the future of the Western world, though all 
will admire the perfect translation Mr. Hermon Ould has 
made of them. 

In part the fault is in the manner. Fugitive impressions 
can rarely provide a reasonable analysis of the whole, 
though by virtue of intuition they may illumine certain 
facets. And for that reason one cannot but regret the 
title given to this book. Far from suggesting which world 
we should choose, or which way we should take, it does not 
even effectively demonstrate the existence of the two worlds 
or the reality of either. 

Take for instance Toller’s reflections on the United 
States, a country of whose people I may claim to have some 
intimate knowledge. He chooses a few “ high lights” 
—Aimée McPherson, the Mooney-Billings case, lynching 
of negroes, the incapacity of American trade unionism 
—and from them makes up what he seems to think the 
American world. Now all the facts he gives are facts, and 
like all facts not without significance. It may be sad that 
Aimée McPherson should have thousands of followers— 
though many intelligent and clear-thinking men in Los 
Angeles have only the highest praise for the work she 
does among the morally derelict. It is a flagrant outrage 
against all human conceptions of justice that Tom Mooney 
should still be in prison for an offence of which, it is now all 
but universally admitted, he was never guilty. Lynch- 
ing is one of the saddest features of Arherican life. American 
trade unions are even more hopeless than Herr Toller 
realises, for they are corrupted from within. 

But it is a fantastic perversion of the facts to present 
these isolated incidents as a true picture of American life ; 
a still more fantastic perversion to illustrate thoughts on 
the American mind with a collection of photographs the 
greater number of which display beauties in bathing 
costume. There are a hundred and twenty million people 
in the United States—one of the facts Herr Toller forgets. 
And reckoning in every doubtful case, there has been less 
social and political injustice in America, from the War 
of Independence to the present day, than there has been 
in Russia in the past ten years. 

He himself half admits as much. Going to prisons in 
Russia, he found that prisoners there, like prisoners every- 
where else, lacked freedom. And—a significant point on 
which he lays no emphasis—he was never allowed to go 
near a G.P.U. prison. The very diseases he finds in 
American life are being reproduced in his beloved Russia. 
Going to a Ford factory, he found men controlled by a 
rigid discipline ; doing jobs without a vestige of human 
interest and requiring not a shred of intelligence ; living 
in fact the lives of automata. But this essential vice of 
industrial civilisation he found again, on his own admission, 
in symbolic form in the Soviet Central Institute of Labour 
(which he wrongly calls the Central Technical Institute). 
And if he had only, when in Moscow, left Communist 
society for a moment and just looked at the faces of the 
people in the streets, he would have seen a sight sadder 
than anything America could show him. And if, to our 
good fortune, he had only thought as deeply and sincerely 
as he feels, he might have compared the case of Mooney 
with the treatment the Bolsheviks gave him—not to 
mention the unspeakable cruelties, especially the psycho- 
logical, to which they subject class enemies. 

He is of course an honest man. And to his honour 
as a man he sets down as fairly what he saw in Russia as 
what he saw in America. But the conclusions which, as 
politician, he draws from both are enough to turn any 
reasonably fair-minded socialist into a foaming jingo. 
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Colour Science 


By Wilhelm Ostwald. Translated by J. Scott Taylor. 
Part I: ‘Colour Theory and Standards of Colour.” 
15s. (Winsor & Newton.) 


By Hesketh Hubbard 


The French, American and German textile trades have 
issued colour charts for the benefit of their members, and 
the recently formed British Colour Council is trying to 
standardise colour throughout every trade. None can deny 
the need for such standardisation, for the dyer, the painter 
and the printer still have a different set of names for each 
hue. The theory of colour has engaged the attention of 
physicists, chemists, physiologists, psychologists and artists 
for many years. It is strange that Leonardo, whose 
curiosity and mathematical mind led him into so many 
fields of scientific research and speculation, appears never 
to have been attracted into the realm of colour theory. 
Its serious study began with Newton’s analysis of light in 
1666, and was continued by Goethe, Schopenhauer, Helm- 
holtz, Young, Maxwell and Hering. Le Blond and Gautier, 
the eighteenth century colour printers, did much experi- 
mental work. 

Amongst the most important scientists to-day tackling 
the subject is Wilhelm Ostwald, a German Nobel Prizeman. 
In this book, the first of his works on the subject to be 
translated into English, he seeks a theory and practice of 
classification and measurement of ‘‘ material colours,”’ 
i.e. coloured substances as opposed to coloured light. His 
aim is to set up a method of standardisation of an abso- 
lutely non-interchangeable and unalterable character as 
accurate as pitch in musical notes. 

The difficulties he has had to encounter have been con- 
siderable, as anyone who has made experiments along the 
same lines will know. The mere preparation of a simple 
achromatic scale is not an easy matter. If the mixtures 
of black and white are worked out in an even mathematical 
sequence, anyone who has done it will know that the 
difference between the notes in the bass or dark scale are 
hardly perceptible, and those in the treble or light far 
too sudden. Professor Ostwald, prompted by Fechner’s 
Law, overcomes this difficulty by working out by means 
of logarithms a descending geometric scale, commencing 
with white, in order that the white content may diminish 
in constant ratio. He deals too in an equally original 
way with the difficulties of correct opposition of colours 
on the colour circle. 

The author does not believe in the close association of 
sound and colour. Though to the scientist sound and 
colour wave-lengths may not be mathematically related, 
most artists feel their connection, and painters such as 
Wallace Rimington have constructed colour organs capable 
of projecting colour music. 

Like all scientists who write on colour, Professor Ostwald 
speaks often of the visible mixture of colours by revolv- 
ing coloured discs, whereas the practical craftsman is 
primarily concerned with the mixture of pigments and 
dyes—a totally different thing. What he wants to know 
is the exact position on the colour chart of the coloured 
substances he uses. Whatever may happen by mixing 
yellow and violet light, he knows by mixing yellow and 
violet paints he will not obtain red. 

Whilst perhaps the succeeding volume may prove to be 
the ideal standard work on colour practice for which we 
have long waited, in the task he has here set himself, to 
standardise colour, Professor Ostwald has succeeded in 
so far as it is possible to succeed. But we must not forget 
that texture entirely alters hue, and it is very improbable 
any system of classification can be made to embrace the 
variations that result from this. 

This book will bear much seed. The charts that illus- 
trate it, in colour and monochrome, are excellent. A com- 
plete set of 680 colours in 12 charts is published separately. 
The translator has done his difficult task well; the 
author has, let us hope, for all time standardised colour 
terminology. 


BOOKS TO BUY IN 
JANUARY 


Specially selected by the respective Publishers 


Recommended by the Book Society 


THE CITY OF THE RED PLAGUE 
By GEORGE POPOFF. Translated by R. T. Joun 


For five months, during 1919, Riga was under Bolshevik rule. 
This first-hand narrative is of special significance as showing 
the results of a Bolshevik experiment carried on outside Russia. 


Illustrated. 10s. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


CHAOS IS COME AGAIN 
By CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


AutHor oF “I amM JoNATHAN SCRIVENER” 


7s. 6d. net 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
FRENCH PAINTING 


By ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK 
8s. 6d. net 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


Read JOAN CONQUEST’S 
Greatest Novel 


THE VILLAGE POMPADOUR 
Just out. 7s. 6d. 


LAURIE 


A Tonic for all depressions 


WHY WORRY? 


By Dr. G. L. WALTON. Frontispiece. Second edition re- 
vised and enlarged. Now issued at the popular price of 4s. 6d. 
A most encouraging book for these times. Anyone who is nervous or 
discouraged, or who has had a bad attack of the stock market, will find in 


it a sure cure for the blues. Dr. Walton’s humour and sane balance make 
his book as delightful as it is helpful. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 16, Joun St., Lonpon, W.C.2 


LETTERS TO JOHN BULL 
AND OTHERS 
By ROBERT THE PEELER 
Cartoons by Mendoza 
Paper, 2s. 6d. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE LTD. 


THE WINDOW OF THE WORLD 
By F. H. DORSET 


The adventures of Martin Furnace in Texas, Brazil and Argentina, and his 
return home, are recorded with vigour in this engrossing novel. 


’ The Author’s previous book, “Surging Tide,” was acclaimed as an im- 


pressive first novel by MicHaEL SapLeEiR, The Times Literary Supplement, 
The ‘eree, and other prominent critics. 


Now ready. 7s. 6d. net 
Wricut & Brown, 12-14, Rep Lion Court, Fieet St., E.C.4 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


Florence Nightingale. 
By Irene Cooper Willis. 7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 

It is a joy to read this admirable biography, so concise 
and clear, so well written and so refreshingly witty. Here 
we have within a small compass a summary of Florence 
Nightingale’s life presented to us, her wonderful achieve- 
ments marshalled, her characters laid bare, her best qualities 


This photograph shows Miss Nightingale 


wearing a shawl and holding a 


From “ Florence Nightingale,’ by lrene Cooper Willis (Allen & Unwin). 


shown, and her weaknesses frankly but entirely unmali- 
ciously given. This is far better than any sentimental 
worship of the Lady with the Lamp; and one cannot help 
thinking that it is just such a record as she herself would 
have appreciated ; for she chastised herself for impatience, 
exactingness, censoriousness and most of the qualities 
which indeed she possessed, saying: ‘‘O Lord, even now 
I am trying to snatch the management of Thy world out 
of Thy Hands.”” This reader at least has always rather 
disliked Florence Nightingale’s character, in spite of her 
work, and been sickened by the halo bestowed on her. 
But here we learn that she did not want any halo, or 
praise, or worship, or publicity. She wanted power which 
she felt to be within her; she wanted experience and the 
liberty of action; and the story of her thwarted early 
years, opposed by her mother, of course (the enemy of most 
of the pioneer women), who was backed by her sister and 
in a far lesser degree by her father, is enough to move 
anyone to real sympathy and understanding. What 
she went through during those years of bondage and 
restraint is revealed by the masterfulness and tyranny 
she imposed on others when her chance came. “ She 
was desperate,’’ writes Miss Cooper, “‘ realising that nothing 
sort of a violent activity in a life of her own choice could 
bring her happiness.’’ “Is God in the drawing-room ? ”’ 
she asked. She loathed a drawing-room and a genteel 
life. 

However at last she escaped with some friends to Rome, 
where she made the acquaintance of Mr. Sidney Herbert 
and his wife, and through his instrumentality she eventually 
got the life for which she was fitted. She had managed 
to snatch a few weeks’ training at the Kaiserwerth Institu- 
tion for Deaconesses, and she had studied hospital organi- 
sation for years, statistics by the yard, and reports of 
medical and sanitary works, These were her consolation 
during her years of waiting. She had shown her com- 
petence at an Institution in Harley Street for sick gentle- 
women, and was still there when the Crimean War broke 


letter, 
both sent to her by H.M. Queen Victoria. 
(By kind permission of Nursing Mirror Ltd.) 


By Beatrice Harraden 


out. She was then thirty-four. We all know the story 
of how at the suggestion of Sidney Herbert, Minister at 
War, she went out at once to Scutari and later to the 
Crimean hospitals and entered on her duties and responsi- 
bilities ; and not only took care of the wounded but fought 
the military officials and all the red tape as though to the 
manner born. She fought everyone and everything, and 
conquered by her inflexibility of will and her extra- 
ordinary powers of organisation. 

On her return, after three years, not to the family 
drawing-room but to a domicile of her own, she did 
not rest and recuperate, but devoted her energies to the 
drawing up of reports, statistics and army reforms 
both in England and India, and to the training of 
nurses, and finally broke down from acute neuras- 
thenia. And by the time she had recovered she had 
acquired habits of invalidism which she could not—or 
did not—want to throw off; for it suited her 
character to work like a fury behind the scenes, 
and to enslave anyone useful to her purposes to do 
her bidding. She lived till ninety. As far as one 
knows, she never interested herself in the work of 
any other pioneer women ; arid in the early days of 
the Woman Movement, when she was at the zenith 
of her fame, she did not stretch out her hands to 
help the medical women in their struggle, the 
educationalists or the suffragists. But for all that, 
Florence Nightingale was a great personage; and 
this biography presents her as such, not as a saint, 
but as a human being with a terrific driving force. 
There is not a dull line in this engaging book, and 
one comes on vivacious surprises when one is least 
expecting them. Everyone should read it, and it 
is to be hoped that it will have the same success in 
England as in America. 


THE CHAINED LIBRARY. 


By Burnett Hillman Streeter. 25s. (Macmillan.) 


Given a healthy exercise of the imagination’s eye, it 
should be possible, even in the busiest twentieth century 
publishing season, to visualise some of the circumstances 
and causes which maintained the ancient custom of chain- 
ing books, not alone in the days before the coming of the 
printing press, but for long afterwards. (There are doubt- 
less moments when even the present-day book-lover may 
fancy he regrets the passing of this sure safeguard against 
conscienceless depredations.) Withal it will probably be 
a little surprising to many to learn from Canon Streeter’s 
scholarly and beautifully produced work, that the Library 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, for example, remained a 
chained library right down to the beginning of last century. 
As the learned author makes clear, a chained book de- 
manded a desk or table for its support within the length 
of its chain, and reasonable proximity to a window, for 
light to make it readable. Hence the structure of book- 
cases and the design of libraries was for more than four 
centuries dominated by the custom of chaining books. 
For collectors and book-lovers, hardly less than for 
librarians, the theme, as here most agreeably expounded 
has fascination. It has of course been treated by other 
historians, but never probably with the same loving care 
and detail, nor perhaps with the same fullness and authority 
which distinguish this treasurable volume, the appendices 
and index of which readers will be glad to learn are ade- 
quate and worthy of its general comprehensiveness. The 
author’s kindly and lucid style make his work throughout 
eminently readable and far from heavy; but lest the 
romantically inclined reader should accuse him of sticking 
too closely to the technical and historical aspect of his 
subiect, he presents in a very apt epilogue Dean Swift's 
characteristically ironic account of the origin of chaining 
books : a gem for the bibliophile. An immense amount of 
research has gone to the making of this book. 
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SOME HUMOUR 


Yesterdailies. 

By “A. A.” (Anthony Armstrong). 6s. (Methuen.) 
Howlers Encored. 

By Cecil Hunt. rs. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


Our Little Life. 
By Kathleen O’Brien. 5s. (Methuen.) 


Eight Hundred Merry Stories. 
By M. G. Frost. 3s. 6d. (Laurie.) 

It is given to very few people to find excitement or 
amusement in the British Museum. You may go there 
either to improve your mind or shelter from the rain, 
and, having improved or sheltered, you come away feeling 
that once again the museum has fulfilled its purpose. 
You do not expect excitement and it is probably years 
since somebody actually laughed there. 

Sleight of hand experts, kleptomaniacs and absent- 
minded professors have long since given the British Museum 
up as unprofitable, for they have discovered that officials 
lurk in every corner ready to lead them out by the arm 
should they cast desirous eyes on the Foraminiferas or 
dally too long with the carytid of Peloponnesus. 

But in spite of all this Mr. Armstrong has been left 
alone in a branch of the museum, and has actually handled 
the exhibits! Although he was only allowed to do this 
once, he made the most of his time, and was able to copy 
some interesting extracts from the back numbers of such 
papers as The Mesopotamian Dispatch for 2348 B.c., The 
Mycene@ Sunday Messenger for 1184 B.c., and The Eden 
Times of 4004 B.C. 

He has collected sporting paragraphs for the sportsmen, 
Stock Exchange prices for the City men, and plenty of 
“human interest stories’’ for those who want them. 
How Mr. Armstrong procured his photographs he does 
not tell us, but he has managed to get hold of some good 
ones, including a very fine study in black-and-white of the 
Very Reverend Pontifex Cardo ‘‘ making one of his power- 
ful speeches against the morals of present day society.”’ 

It is pleasant for us to reflect on the mistakes we could 
make before we attained our present infallibility. When 
we read a book of howlers we can slap our thighs and say : 
““ When I was at school I once make a mistake,’’ and when 
our friends have expressed their incredulity we trot out 
some howler which, if it is witty enough, Mr. Hunt probably 
heard years ago. 

We are assured in the preface that, as far as can be 
ascertained, all the howlers are genuine, or we might find 
it hard to believe that anyone could think that ‘‘ Auld 
Land Syne was a chorus girl in a pantomime.” 

Examples of conscious precocity are happily rare, but 
as usual there are many examples of accidental wisdom, 
as ‘“‘ Damocles’s sword was a washout really, because it 
never fell in spite of all the talk.” 

Miss Kathleen O’Brien in her collected News Chronicle 
articles can discuss anything from afternoon bridge to 
economics and, what is more, she can discuss either of 
these dreary topics with unfailing good humour, She has 
picked the things out “ of our little life’’ which affect 
us all. We have all met a Miss Meepe, “ the lady with 
the unrecognisable face,” and her debating society can 
argue on things which have nothing whatever to do with 
the motion with the skill that is common to all debating 
societies. 

It is very useful, no doubt, when you have been run 
over by a motorist to take out your little book of jokes, 
and, looking in the index under Hospital, find some merry 
quip with which to pass the time while you are having 
your leg amputated or your nose put in joint. I suppose 
it is to meet this sort of emergency that the book of eight 
hundred merry stories has been compiled. The indexing 
has been most carefully done. You can have jokes on 
Jews, marriages, philosophy, public houses, and all kinds 
of topics. There is no situation when you need be at a 
loss for a joke. There is even a heading entitled “‘ Witty 
Replies.” You cannot study these too carefully before 
trying any of them on your friends. 

MICHAEL MASON. 


CONTEMPORARIES 


Norman Douglas. 
By H. M. Tomlinson. 2s. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Richard Aldington. 
By Thomas MacCreevy. 2s. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Writers at Work. 
By Louise Morgan. 2s. (Chatto & Windus.) 


John Masefield. 
By Gilbert Thomas. 3s. 6d. (Shaylor.) 

The just appraisement of living authors is undoubtedly 
one of the most important, and one of the least com- 
petently. managed, branches of criticism. Should the 
authors be really.great it is the most important of all. 
For literary criticism is more than a gentle study of words 
and the praise of a prettily turned phrase in one of Lamb’s 
essays. It is an appraisement of the consciousness of an 
age, and to ourselves our own age should prove the most 
interesting. 

“Norman Douglas,”’ by H. M. Tomlinson, ‘is an attempt 
to secure recognition for Norman Douglas as one of the first 
writers of to-day. It points out, which is unfortunately 
true, that his travel books are not widely known, and that 
his masterpiece, ‘“‘ South Wind,”’ is regarded merely as an 
amusing, eccentric piece of work. In fact that the man 
and his works are disturbing and should be avoided. 

If one had to name however two novelists who were 
extremely important in expressing the present-day dis-. 
satisfaction, its questioning of our present standards, and 
its hatred of the overwhelming ugliness of our civilisation, 
D. H. Lawrence and Norman Douglas would be the fairest 
choice. They are the two opposites ; both extraordinarily 
sensitive to the inadequacy of our present mode of life 
and standards, and both reacting in the most diverse ways 
possible, but between them summing up admirably the 
intellectual and emotional reaction from materialism. 
Lawrence reacted violently, emotionally and often hysteri- 
cally but with such power that no one could ignore him. 
Douglas, however, smiles and shrugs his shoulders ; laments 
the decay of good manners and good sense; and makes 
fun of everything. It is easier to ignore him than Lawrence 
and comforting to do so, but it is wiser and less cowardly 
to accept him, and I know no better and saner judgment 
on him than that of Mr. Tomlinson. 

The next book in this series which I read was that on 
Mr. Aldington, by Thomas McCreevy. It was most dis- 
appointing—the uncritical and puerile hero worship of a 
second-rate writer by an excessively loquacious Irishman, 
who has not the gift, which so many of his countrymen 
possess, of being amusing. 

The third book, ‘‘ Writers at Work,’’ by Louise Morgan, 
is one of gossip about authors and how they write, and I 
was therefore considerably surprised to find any criticism 
of merit in it. But in one of her interviews, W. B. Yeats 
gives a short summary of the tendencies of modern poetry 
which, for its lucidity and judgment, deserves quotation : 

“‘To-day we are moving away from the Victorians, and 
on towards the modern equivalent of Pope. We are deve- 
loping a poetry of statement as against the old metaphor. 


The poetry of to-morrow will be finely articulated fact. 
T. S. Eliot fascinates us all because he is further on towards 


this consummation than any other writer. . . . Romance is 
extinct, with its stress on personality ; so people are artificially 
making up a personality for themselves. . . . The immediate 


past never returns. We are gradually developing towards 

a literature of spiritual belief. Perhaps it would be better 

to say philosophical belief. . . . We shall have a literature 

of spiritual conviction.” 
This is the clearest definition of the present state of 
poetry which I have yet read, and it explains why to the 
younger generation at any rate it is supremely unimportant 
if Mr. Masefield writes : 

“in him a —— fix, 
I'll —— burn his —— ricks.” 


or 
‘‘ Each one could be a Jesus mild, . 
Each one has been a little child.” 


But to those who find pleasure in reading Mr. Masefield, 
Mr. Gilbert Thomas’s study, published by Harold Shaylor, 
is to be recommended as a most admirable guide. - w_ - 
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The Collector 


BARCLAY’S “ ARGENIS ” 
By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY 


I 

Why has Barclay’s ‘“‘ Argenis’’ never been reprinted 
in the many series of classical reprints? Nor, in spite 
of the popularity of this old romance, the best seller of 
its age, does any reference to it exist in any textbook on 
English literature. This is 
the more remarkable, not only 
on account of its sales and 
prestige for nearly a century, 
but in view of the tribute 
paid to it by such well known 
literary men as William 
Cowper and S. T. Coleridge. 

“‘I can recommend it to you 

as the most amusing romance 
that ever was written,” writes 
Cowper to Samuel Rose, 
August 27th, 1787. “It is 
the only one indeed of an old 
date that I ever had the 
patience to go through with. 
It is interesting in a high 
degree; richer in incident than 
can be imagined, full of sur- 
prises which the reader never 
forestalls, and yet free from 
all entanglement and _ con- 
fusion.’”’ And on September 
14th he again recommends it 
to Lady Hesketh as “the 
best romance that ever was 
written.”’ 

Southey’s copy with auto- 
graph notes by S. T. Coleridge 
upon the title page and mar- 
gins, is in the British Museum. 
Coleridge refers to it as “‘ this 
great work (for a great work 
it is),’’ and again “ this excel- 
lent work.” 

Barclay’s ‘‘ Argenis’’ was 
first published in Paris in 
1621, written in Latin. In 
1625 an English translation 
by Kingsmill Long was pub- 
lished in London, and re- 
printed in 1636. 

The title page of this reads : 


BARCLAY his ARGENIS 
or, the Loves of 
POLYARCHUS 

& ARGENIS 
Faithfully translated 
out of Latin into English 
by 
Kingsmill Long 
Esquire. 

The second edition 

Beautified with pictures. 

Together with a Key 
Praefixed to unlock 
the whole story. 
London, printed for Henry Seile 
at the Signe of the Tygres Head 


Another English translation, entirely different from Kings- 
mill Long’s, was however published in 1628 (reprinted, 
1629). 

This was Englished by Sir Robert Le Grys, Knight, 
apparently by command of Charles the First, to whom 


From “ Barclay his Argenis.” 


the translator writes a dedicatory epistle. The odd thing 
is that in this epistle Le Grys describes himself as ‘‘a 
soldier who never knewe what a Latin Grammar did 
contain.’”” And further says that in consequence “no 
great excellency can be expected.” 

On the title page of this 
edition we read that the Prose 
is by His Majestie’s command, 
and that it is published by 
His Majestie’s command. It 
is printed by Felix Kyngston 
for Richard Meighen and 
Henry Seile. 

One may well ask why 
the Le Grys translation was 
demanded so urgently from a 
soldier who knew no Latin, 
when an excellent translation 
already existed. The two 
versions are completely dif- 
ferent. Latin scholars have it 
that the 1625 English version 
was the original, that it was 
translated into Latin and 
published first in 1621, and 
that the Le Grys version is a 
very literal translation from 
the Latin version. 

The Key was not published 
in the 1625 translation, but 
appeared in Le Grys’ 1629 
edition; subsequently when 
Kingsmill Long’s translation 
was reprinted in 1636, another 
Key was included. 

Both Keys give an explana- 
tion of the inner meaning of 
the story and whom the 
characters are supposed to 
represent, showing it was of 
great topical interest. 

Little is known of John Bar- 
clay. Before the “‘ Argenis ” 
was published, he died in Rome. 
Barclay’s ‘‘ Satyricon ”’ is a well 
known title, but it has never been translated into English, 
although a book has been written thereon by Jules Dukas, 
“Etude Bibliographique et Litteraire sur le Satyricon 
de John Barclay.” His popularity as author of “ Argenis”’ 
is unquestionable. Many Latin editions were published, 
principally in Holland; the romance was also translated 
into French, Spanish and Italian, and published in Paris, 
Italy, and Madrid. Between 1621 and 1700 over fifty 
editions in one language or another appeared. As the 
story was supposed to deal with the relations of Italy, 
France, England and Spain, with their leading sovereigns 
disguised as the personages of the story, its widespread 
public may be understood. 


II 
Whatever the political purport of the book may be, 
the fact remains that “‘ Argenis ” is an entrancing romance, 
written with delightful maiveté, packed with wit and wisdom 
and keen observation of character, and obviously the work 
of someone well acquainted with courts and statesmen, 
and the general lie of the land around the Mediterranean. 
The story starts with an immediate adventure, so that 
we are instantly plunged into an absorbing situation. 
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A young man, Archombrotus, arrives on the shores of 
Sicily, and before he can lie down to rest on the shore 
is accosted by a distraught lady who rushed out from a 
dark wood, and beseeches him to come to the rescue of 
the hero of the romance, Poliarchus, who is beset with 
thieves. Before they can reach him however Poliarchus 
has overthrown all his foes single-handed, and Timoclea 
takes both young men to her castle. 

Both have mysterious pasts and concealed identities, 
and both vow eternal friendship to one another. Poli- 
archus has been in Sicily for a year, and has been aiding 
the King Meleander in his troubles with the traitor and 
would-be usurper, Lycogenes. Archombrotus perceives that 
Poliarchus is in love with Argenis, the beautiful daughter 
and sole heir of King Meleander, who is also priestess of 
the Temple of Pallas. 

The young men retire to rest, but are soon awakened 
by Timoclea with the news that beacons are flaming on 
the hills to warn the people that some traitor is being 
searched for, and must not be allowed to leave the ports 
or harbours. They send out for further information, and 
after intense excitement, they hear that the country is 
up in quest of Poliarchus ! 

Here is a situation indeed ! 


““Hee pale and trembling, not through guiltie feare but 
scorne of the danger; his courage not brooking this re- 
proach, asked againe of the Servant if it were true ? and of 
Timoclea if her Man were mad? himselfe walking up and 
downe, like a man in a Dreame; holding his Peace a while 
lest in so great a Conflict of his thoughts, hee might let fall 
words unworthily, against Fortune or the King.” 


He reluctantly allows Timoclea to conceal him in a secret 
vault until his friends at court can be consulted. Now 
the theme of the novel is started ; the wrongful accusation 
of Poliarchus, who is thus separated from his Argenis 
until the last chapter of the book. 

The thieves who beset him were the Ambassadors of 
Lycogenes on their way to parley with the king, and in 
slaying them Poliarchus has committed a heinous crime. 
His friends advise him to leave Sicily until the power 
of Lycogenes is subdued, and after a thrilling visit in 
disguise to the temple where Argenis is officiating, Poliarchus 
departs. 

In the Second Book, Meleander, hotly pressed by Lyco- 
genes, is forced to retreat with Argenis to the mountain 
of Epeircte. Archombrotus, arrested by mistake for Poli- 
archus, is now at court and in high favour with the king. 
He saves the king’s life, and most piquantly falls in love 
with Argenis, and loses all desire for Poliarchus’s return. 
Now the story is complicated by the most dramatic arrival 
of the young King of Sardinia, Radirobanes, who appears 
with his navy to befriend Meleander against Lycogenes. 
He also falls in love with Argenis. 

Meanwhile Poliarchus, after exciting adventures with 
pirates, has been driven on the shores of Africa where 
he wins the gratitude of the queen, Hyanisbe, by restoring 
to her a precious little cabinet he has rescued from the 
pirates. . 

In the Third Book, a battle with Lycogenes takes place, 
wherein Archombrotus slays the usurper and demands 
the hand of Argenis as his reward. Radirobanes however 
also claims her, in return for the help of his navy. He 
wins over her old nurse, Selenissa, by rich gifts. She 
betrays to him the secret love of Poliarchus and Argenis, 
and encourages him to attempt the abduction of Argenis. 
This is foiled by Archombrotus whose cause the king now 
warmly espouses. 

Poliarchus hears that Archombrotus is to marry Argenis, 
returns for a secret meeting with his lady, and decides that 
his best plan is to go at once to his own country, collect 
an army and reappear in great state to ask for Argenis’s 
hand, and if it is refused to.take her away by force. 

In the Fourth Book, Radirobanes, furious at being 
foiled, betrays Poliarchus’s and Argenis’s love to the king ; 
Selenissa commits suicide ; the king presses Archombrotus’s 
suit, and Argenis sends a messenger after Poliarchus to 
beg him to hurry back before it is too late. Her messenger 
meets in mid-ocean the commander of Poliarchus’s fleet, 
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hears that Poliarchus is now King of France, as his father 
has just died, and the commander and the fleet have been 
sent to find him and bring him home to his people. 

Poliarchus however has again been cast by storms on 
the coast of Africa, where the Queen Hyanisbe has just 
received letters from her son Archombrotus asking his 
mother’s consent to his marriage with Argenis. But 
Radirobanes, angry with his defeat by the hands of Archom- 
brotus in Sicily, is now approaching Africa with his army. 
Poliarchus gallantly stays to assist the queen, and slays 
Radirobanes. 

In the Fifth Book, Archombrotus is summoned home 
by his mother, and returns to find his hated rival, Poli- 
archus, the saviour of Archombrotus’s country, and the 
adored of Queen Hyanisbe. Hyanisbe sends both young 
men back to Sicily with letters to King Meleander which 
will explain all. Finally Archombrotus is discovered to 
be the son of King Meleander by a mysterious and appar- 
ently forgotten first wife, the sister of Queen Hyanisbe, 
whom the king had married secretly through fear of a 
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Numidian suitor! The cabinet restored by Poliarchus 
to Queen Hyanisbe contained the proofs. So the king 
rejoices in this unexpected son, Argenis married Poliarchus, 
and Archombrotus is consoled with the hand of Poliarchus’s 
sister. 

All this is unfolded in the most convincing manner 
with a wealth of ingenious explanations, so that at no 
time does anything seem to happen but in the most natural 
and inevitable manner possible. The modern author 
leaves his situations in a tangle, and thus escapes being 
obvious ; the author of ‘‘ Argenis’”’ solves everything in a 
way far beyond the reader’s power of anticipation. 


The construction of the story is exceedingly interesting. 
We are for ever being stirred by some discovery about 
the characters so that their motives and actions are illumined 
and seen in the new light, become more understandable. 
In real life the longer we know people the more we find 
out about their past history, and so it is in Barclay’s 
“ Argenis.”’ At the beginning of the romance we merely 
know that Poliarchus has been at court, fighting on behalf 
of the king ; that he is a young man of noble birth appar- 
ently seeking his fortunes in Sicily, like Archombrotus. 

As the story unfolds, the mystery about Poliarchus’s 
birth and country deepens; but there is no hint of the 
amazing incidents which heralded his entrance into Sicily 
until page 314. Then the Nurse Selenissa tells the story 
in a series of confidences to Radirobanes. Whenever 
the story reaches a thrilling note, the confidences are inter- 
rupted, and the current adventures of the novel proceed 
for a few chapters so that a double sequence of suspense 
and excitement is most skilfully maintained. 


Ill 


The object of the author is however not only to enter- 
tain his readers. He introduces a grave and reverend 
personage by the name of Nicopompus, and in his mouth 
delivers himself of a ‘ blurb’’ equal to the most highly 


coloured on any publisher’s wrapper of to-day. Only his 


recommendation of the story is embedded on fage 192 
of the volume. 


“Then thus,” said he, ‘I will compile some stately 
Fable in manner of a Historie ; in it, will I folde up strange 
events; and mingle together Armes, Marriages, ‘Blood- 
shed, Mirth, with many and various successes. The 
Readers will be delighted with the vanities there shewne 
incident to Mortall Men. I will feed their minds with 
divers contemplations, and as it were, with a Map of 


places.’” And so on, for a page and a half, when Nico- 
pompus sets to it. 


“So speaking, lest the heate should coole, which the 
gods fired him with to writing, as soone as he was got to 
his lodging, scarce allowing himselfe time for supper,-hee 
calld for paper and even then begun his most usefull and 
delightfull Storie.”’ . 


The story is also weighted with many discourses between 
the more serious minded characters, on such subjects as 
the Fashions of Severall Nations, Various Sortes of Govern- 
ments, Men of Ability and how hard they are to be found, 


etc. These are well worth reading for their philosophy 
and humour. 


Verses are most ingenuously introduced into the narra- 
tive. They teem with classical allusions, and are made 
for the edification of the guests on various occasions. They 
are discovered written up on walls. Satyrs in a Masque 
cast Verses among the people; Verses are laid on dinner 
tables, or written on boats, ‘‘ not farre from the Sterne, 
in little letters of golde.’’ Poets are always arriving with 
verses at banquets, funerals, military events and public 
rejoicings. 

“It was a strange thing that one should be so bolde 
out of a sudden heat, to make these Verses and lay them 
in the entrie of the Tent where the King must needs pass,” 
says the author, more surprised than we are ! 


IV 


The inner history of the plot seems to have intrigued 
Coleridge far more than the story ; his annotations on the 
copy in the British Museum are vigorously controversial. 
In this edition there is an appendix, “ helping the Reader 
to understand what persons were by the Author intended, 
under the fained names imposed by him upon them.” 


““Meleander is intended for King Henry III of France, 
“a King unfit for government, stooping under the weight of 
his affaires and more suited to a patient enduring of injuries 


than either to doing wrongs, or to returning them in a brave 
fashion.’ 


“In Argenis ‘many do persuade themselves the Crowne of 
France and the right of succession to it, to be intended.’ 

“Poliarchus is Henry of Navarre. ‘The education of 
Poliarchus in his minority under the name of Astioristes, 
in a country fashion, doth well correspond with that which 
Henry IV received in Bearne by the direction of his Grand- 
father Henry d’Albret.’ 

“ By Radirobanes, ‘ certaine it is that his purpose aimed 
at Philip the Seconde, Kinge of Spaine.’ Radirobanes’ 
overthrow in Africa is likened to the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. 

‘** * Meleander his breach with Radirobanes doth present the 
hate between Henry III and the King of Spaine.’ 

“Selenissa is likened to Catherine Medici, ‘seeking by 
communicating counsels with the King of Spaine, to establish 
her authority in France.’ 

“‘* By Hyanisbe, so friendly to Poliarchus and of him 
againe so much respected, there is no man can doubt whether 
he meant Elizabeth of England, which both her helping him 


in distress and her quarrels with Radirobanes doth more 
than clearly demonstrate.’ 


“‘ Argenis,”’ it is clear, was of interest to France, Spain 
and Italy. The Discourse which prefaces the edition of 
1636 is far more detailed and goes into much theological 
history; apparently the book was considered highly 
controversial. Coleridge most certainly regarded it as 
such. But we do not need to be acquainted with the 


politics and parties of the sixteenth century to enjoy 
Argenis.”’ 
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NOTES ON CATALOGUES 


One more catalogue, and Messrs. James Tregaskis will 
have reached their thousandth list. The present one—the 
999th—is a most readable one indeed. It is not an over- 
long catalogue, but it is composed of many most valuable 
and important items. These entries run to some two 
hundred and sixty-seven, and each one has made most 
entertaining reading. One could very well spend a pleasant 
time in writing about all these books. Each page has for 
me an attraction, and it has not been easy to avoid mark- 
ing all. Generally the catalogue comprises first editions, 
and a few manuscripts, of Hans Andersen, Matthew 
Arnold, Barrie, Borrow, Samuel Butler, Byron, Carlyle, De 
Ouincey, Dickens, George Eliot, Emerson, Charles Kingsley, 
Lamb, Charles Lever, George Meredith, Coventry Patmore, 
Sir Walter Scott, Shelley, R. L. S., Swinburne, Tennyson, 
Thackeray and Wordsworth. It will be seen what a 
capital collection of books there is in this 999th Tregaskis 
catalogue. The Barrie item is a first edition of ‘“‘ Auld 
Licht Idylls,” signed by the author and presented to 
William Winter. This was published in 1888, and the 
inscription merely reads, ‘‘ William Winter from J. M. 
Barrie,’’ and the cost of the copy is £125. 

The Dobell catalogue is an excellent and interesting list 
of desirable books, chiefly modern. Here again there are 
included in this catalogue a number of first editions of 
famous authors, including Pierce Egan, S. T. Coleridge, 
William Godwin, H. W. Longfellow, George Moore, 
J. B. Priestley, Mark Twain and H. G. Wells. There are 
too some books on America, the drama and Shakespeare. 
Messrs. Dobell always manage to make their catalogues 
readable, and the present one is no exception. There is 
included a collection of Arnold Bennett’s books, running 
to something like forty-one volumes. There is a first 
edition of ‘‘ The Matador of the Five Towns ”’ (£2), ‘‘ Helen 
With the High Hand ”’ (25s.), “‘ Mr. Prohack”’ (15s.) and 
many others. The scarce Coleridge item is ‘‘ Biographia 
Literaria, or Biographical Sketches of My Literary Life 
and Opinions,” two volumes (£30). 

Bibliography is always a subject that appeals to the 
bibliophile, so there will be more than a few Bookman 
readers who will find the new Maggs catalogue valuable— 
two hundred and sixty-one pages, with a most worthy index 
added—which concerns itself with bibliography, books on 
printing, illuminated manuscripts, paper and bookbinding 
and books on art. Here we have a catalogue that is as 
full of rich bibliographical things, and he who failed to 
preserve it, after he had wisely bought an item or so, 
would indeed be an unwise man. You will find in it— 
No. 566—rare and delicate works of high value. Also there 
are good things of moderate price. For instance, for 
gs. one may buy a work by M. S. Buck on “‘ Book Repair 
and Restoration ’’ (what a fascinating subject !), or for 
5s. a book on “ The Italian Art of Bookbinding.’”’ But 
then there are the valuable books to bear in mind. These 
are many. ‘‘ Catalogue of Printed Books, MSS. and Auto- 
graph Letters of the Ashley Library” (£85); ‘‘ Biblia 
Latina,” an exact facsimile of the Gutenberg Bible, pub- 
lished in Mainz about 1455 (£95); a first edition of ‘‘ The 
Life of Benvenuto Cellini,” a large paper edition in two 
volumes (£24). This is one of a hundred copies issued in 
1888. And one other valuable work, ‘‘ French Engravings 
of the. Eighteenth Century in the Collection of Joseph 
Widener, Lynnewood Hall.’’ Illustrated with one hundred 
and fifty-three magnificently reproduced plates, including 
many in colours, with some descriptive text. The cost of 
this privately printed work (Chiswick Press) is £260. An 
admirable catalogue. 

Reginald Atkinson sends me a new and general catalogue 
of books in all branches of literature. It also includes a 
number of autographs. Autographs always interest the 
book-collector, and among this collection are many good 
ones, and all of them are almost within the means of every 
modest purse. Four pounds ten shillings—and it does 
not seem to me to be dear—are asked for a one-page 
Barrie letter; {£2 for one of Arnold Bennett’s; £5 fora 
Dickens letter; {2 for one from Mr. Galsworthy; Ios, 


for a one and a half-page letter written by Gladstone; 15s. 
for a receipt given by George Cruikshank; 15s. for a 
Pierce Egan letter to his publishers, the famous house 
of Smith, Elder & Co.; £5 for one of George Bernard Shaw, 
and so on. The books are all of a general character, and 
the list is well worth looking at. It is list No. 90. From 
Gilbert Jamieson there is a nice little list of some three 
hundred and seventy-one books. If you should think of 
asking for it, it is numbered 8. Nearly all the books 
mentioned are first editions. There are half a dozen 
“firsts” of Hugh Walpole, including ‘“‘ The Prelude to 
Adventure,”’ 1912 (25s.), while I see that the price asked 
for that fine story, ‘‘ Rogue Herries ’’ (first edition), is 
12s. 6d. There are also a number of books about America. 
I notice, with a boyish backward glance, some first editions 
of R. M. Ballantyne—I wonder how many boys read him 
these days !—for prices ranging from 5s. to 7s. 6d. There 
is also a little group of works by John Masefield. 

Two catalogues have reached me from Bernard Halliday, 
whose lists always appeal to me. One contains books, 
which do not belong to my interests, on political economy 
and social history. None the less I. do see, in going 
through it, many standard and notable works. A well 
planned and arranged catalogue, and it ought to be found 
extremely valuable to those who specialise in the subjects. 
The second catalogue does capture my personal interest, 
as I am sure it will many others. Family history, heraldry 
and antiquities are subjects that wellnigh fascinate all 
book-lovers. But this new Halliday list, No. 142, includes 
books on not only those subjects I have mentioned, but 
also works on archeology and general topography of 
Great Britain, including S. and N. Buck’s fine series of 
large engraved views of cities and chief towns; Holinshed, 
Froissart, Monstrelet and other early chronicles. A cata- 
logue to be recommended. 

The Rota list is a valuable one, dealing with first editions 
and autographs of modern authors. There are innumer- 
able good things in this catalogue, worth the utmost 
thought. I have enjoyed every page of it. Hardly an 
important author is omitted. Everyone almost who is 
collected these days is to be found here. And again I have 
to call attention to the moderate prices, which cannot or 
rather will not go on much longer. Barrie’s ‘‘ Tommy and 
Grizel,’’ for 30s., Bennett’s ‘‘Mr. Prohack’’ (8s.), De La 
Mare’s ‘‘ Memoirs of a Midget ”’ (25s.), Hardy’s ‘“‘ Jude the 
Obscure ”’ (20s.) and so on, as examples. 

THE COLLECTOR. 
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RECENT RARE BOOK DEVELOPMENTS ON THE CONTINENT 


By Norar NICHOLLS 


In the Christmas number of THE Bookman I dealt with 
book collecting tendencies and developments in England 
and the United States during the year just ended. I have 
now received comprehensive reports from France, Italy 
and Germany, and since the interest in rare books is essen- 
tially international, a résumé of the trends in collecting 
on the Continent may not be uninstructive to collectors 
and book dealers in this country. I am indebted for my 
information to three representative bookmen: in France, 
to Monsieur Gumuchian, of the firm of Gumuchian et Cie 
of Paris; in Italy, to Signor Toscanini, of W. Toscanini 
& C.; and for German notes to the erudite Herr Herbert 
Reichner, editor of Philobiblon, a magazine devoted to 
rare books, whose head-quarters are in Vienna. 

I have chosen the order of these national reports, not 
from any racial bias, but in order of optimism. The 
report from M. Gumuchian is frankly encouraging to 
all who have the interests of book collecting at heart, 
since a healthy level of prices is as desirable for the collector 
as for the dealer. 

According to M. Gumuchian, the present position in 
France is better than that in England or in the States, 
and until the end of last July prices were not much 
affected. Since then there has been a marked fall in all 
books that are not rare or precious. On the other hand 
really fine items are still fetching big prices when they 
come up for sale. As in England and the United States, 
the chief falling off has been in the highly priced modern 
éditions de luxe and in the more common eighteenth century 
illustrated books. The Rahir sale at the end of May 
was notable for the high prices realised: the ‘“‘ Chroniques 
de France,” printed by Jehan Maurand for Antoine Verard 
(1493)—547,200 francs, and a fine copy of the ‘‘ Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili,’’ Aldus Manutius (1499), encased in a 
handsome contemporary binding—456,000 francs. 

In France there is a demand for seventeenth century 
literature and, above all, for the traditional classics, such 
as Moliére, Racine, Corneille, etc. Fine bindings are 
sought for, and it must be remembered that, in contrast 
to English and American taste, the French collector carries 
his love of fine bindings into every department of book- 
collecting. Interest in the Romantic school has waned 
with the exception of first editions of Stendhal, Baudelaire 
and Balzac in fine contemporary bindings; copies in 
original boards or wrappers are priced at lower figures. 
Even eighteenth century illustrated books fetch good 
prices, when offered in original morocco bindings or with 
the original etchings bound in. Jncunabula and early 
illustrated sixteenth century French books are also in 
demand. The regular non-illustrated books of these 
periods, devoid of classic appeal, are rousing but little 
interest. 

M. Gumuchian stresses a growing demand for children’s 
books. In this new phase of collecting, the French pur- 
chaser is paying more attention to the bindings and covers 
than to thecontents. The finer the condition of the binding 
the higher the price. The French collector, like his Ameri- 
can confrére, is looking more closely at condition. 

In Italy imcunabala are pre-eminent, specimens of 
early printing from such centres as Naples, Rome, Florence, 
Sienna, Perugia, Ferrara, Brescia, Verona, Milan, Bologna 
and Turin being still in growing demand. Signor Toscanini 
makes the logical suggestion that the prices of these rarities 
will further appreciate, the stocks having been much 
depleted by the exodus of items from ancient private 
libraries to form an integral part of the most important 
public and private collections in the United States. These 
collections would be hopelessly defective in their repre- 
sentation of artistic, historical and literary culture if they 
lacked reference to the great field of Italian bookmanship. 
Italian books of the period 1467 to 1830-40 may not be 
freely purchased in bad times, but their value is sure and 
unassailable and, like good wine, is but enhanced by 
keeping. Signor Toscanini points out that, with growing 


prosperity, the sons of Italy, who have so copiously peopled 
the United States, Brazil, the Argentine, etc., will retain 
a pride in the parent country which will lead them to 
compete for ancient Italian books and for the first editions 
of outstanding Italian writers. The famous editions 
of Dante printed in Foligno, in Mantua and in Naples 
in the fifteenth century, and the early editions of Petrarch, 
Boccaccio and other outstanding Italian authors are 
exceedingly rare owing to their systematic destruction 
in the perpetual wars from 1400 to 1859-70. An ancient 
book in any country is a treasure—in Italy its survival 
is a miracle! There is in addition a growing number 
of Italian collectors of French illustrated books of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries as also of modern 
illustrated books. 

The picture in Germany, as depicted by Herr Reichner, 
is not so encouraging. He points out that the American 
interest in incunabula created a false optimism—that 
purchases were made and catalogues were drawn up with 
Vollbehr in mind, and that when the height of this great 
collector’s ambition was reached and his monumental 
collection was sold, the German dealers were left with a 
vast quantity of goods of this class on their shelves, for 
whom no purchasers were available. The number of 
native bibliophiles is decreasing rather than increasing, 
and the richer German has never been a purchaser of 
rare books. The budget of libraries and institutes has 
been severely cut down; no one is in a position to risk 
the publication of expensive editions, and there is scanty 
interest in the masterpieces of German literature, such as 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,’’ Werther’s ‘‘ Lieden,’’ Schiller’s ‘‘ Die 
Rauber,” Lessing’s ‘‘ Nathan,’’ Wieland’s ‘‘ Oberon.”’ The 
first editions of modern German writers, such as Thomas 
Mann, Stefan Zweig, Gerhart Hauptmann, are in no 
demand at all. 

The purely scientific book trade has not been so much 
affected, purchasers being for the most part American 
and Japanese. The number of German book auctions 
has steadily decreased, the prices not being sufficiently 
attractive to warrant the issue of expensive catalogues. 
On the other hand, the high standard set in the past by 
antiquarian firms is maintained, and the catalogues of the 
leading German houses, typically accurate and scholarly, 
are indispensable as books of reference. 

To sum up, the position on the Continent appears to 
be that France, though anxious and willing to sell to the 
foreigner, whether in England, Italy or the United States, 
is to a certain extent self-contained as in other matters ; 
Italy rightly relies on her proud and ancient history, and 
her colonisation to sustain the interest in the collecting 
of Italian books ; Germany, for the time being, is the most 
adversely affected by the world depression. One may feel 
that these conditions are only temporary: the field of 
book collecting has already developed internationally, and 
will continue to do so. The English or American collector 
cannot feel that he has a representative collection of the 
nineteenth century for instance when he lacks the German 
and French masterpieces of the period. His library would 
be much enhanced and the shades of national influence 
illustrated and illuminated by the presence of the Teutonic 
and Latin masters on his shelves. What Carlyle col- 
lector can afford to ignore German literature ? What 
Milton or Restoration drama enthusiast can neglect the 
Latins ? 

There are still gaps in our review of the rare book world. 
I am reminded of the magnificent collection of early editions 
of ‘‘ Don Quixote ”’ exhibited in New York by the Rosenbach 
Company, of an historic collection of Inquisition literature 
assembled by an American collector of my acquaintance, 
of a fine collection of Ibsen first editions purchased in 
Norway, and of some superb specimens of binding and 
typography rescued at the time of the Russian Revolution. 
Literature is essentially international and book collecting 
will tend to become s% more and more. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN POETRY 


OPUS XI AND XII. By M. M. T. Hibbart-Gilson. 7s. 6d. 
(John Lane.) 

Mr. Hibbart-Gilson’s new book consists of two long 
narrative poems, 
“Because God 
Thought” and 
“Idyll of the 
Painted Veil.” 
In subject - matter 
they are poles 
apart, the one 
dealing with the 
creation of the 
world and with 
the coming of 
man and woman, 
the other with a 
youth of to-day 
and his “re- 


Portrait by -M.M.T actions to three 
Hibbart-Gilson. ‘distinct types of 


women ”’: 
“* Joy in Grace he once did find, 
Since she had a lovely mind ; 
While Helen’s body was a gorgeous bloom ; 
But in Flora form and thought 
Both were to perfection brought, 
Thus wondrous she their loveliness outshone.” 
Mr. Hibbart-Gilson is essentially a poet of the lofty theme. 
It is not to be wondered at therefore if he seems more 
at home in an Eden outside time and space than in a 
sophisticated world where ‘‘ hard stones usurp the grass’s 
throne.”’ 

Nevertheless whether he is writing of love in the dawn 
of the world or of love in the twentieth century, he infuses 
into his verses an unmistakable personality which colours 
this and that alike with dignity, moral grandeur and no 
mean grace. He is also a dexterous craftsman, and in 
““ Because God Thought” he has fashioned an original 
nine-line verse-form which is an attractive combination 
of iambic and trochaic, constructed ‘‘ on what the author 
felt to be the natural flow of his own rhythmic impulse.” 


UNHOLY MUSIC. 
By Lucy Watkin. 

The author of this surprising book is, we understand, 
a London charwoman. Not that she claims to be a poet 
in her own right—though why there should not be a char- 
woman poet, as well as a miner poet, a tramp poet, and 
a navvy poet we do not know. Modestly she claims no 
more than to be a channel for verses that mysteriously 
come from otherwhere. ‘“‘My Spiritual, Topical and 
Instructive Poems,”’ she writes in her introduction, ‘‘ have 
all passed into and through my mind channel as naturally 
as I eat or Drink, and with no more effort of Will power 
than Mankind obeys Natures Instinct.’’ And to her 
publisher she signs herself ‘“‘ Sincerely yours in His Service 
and for the General Welfare of the World.” Clearly then 
these verses are to be judged by no ordinary standards. 
The very first in the book disarms any critic who may have 
preconceptions of what poetry should be: 

‘When the Poet composes His Verseing 
Thro’ His active Brains the words dispersing 
To critecise His inspired words 
Is envious Silly spitefull absuard.” 
So rid your mind of the cant of ‘‘ Poetry must be this 
or Poetry must be that,’’ and hear what Lucy Watkin’s 
voices have to say: hear them bid you follow Jesus, in 
“A True Welsh Ballad Poem’’; hear them tell the sad 
tale of ‘‘ Mary, Sainted Mary: A Memorial Poem to 
her Sister, Mary, she never saw, but often told of by her 
Mother’”’; and hear them extolling the peculiar merits 
of ‘‘ Our Local Butcher, the All-Round ’”’: 
‘‘A bit of Praise to the Serveers wholl oblige 
If its only a chop He does not look in surprise 
As our Local Butcher knowns the Parishes Points 
All Marlebone people they cant afford the joints.’ 
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VACHEL LINDSAY 


Poet and Pioneer of Cinema 


The death of Vachel Lindsay, who was born at Spring- 
field, Illinois, on November roth, 1879, lived there for 
the greater part of his life, and died there on December 5th, 
1931, has robbed the world of one of its major enthusiasts. 
It was that quality of enthusiasm which made Lindsay 
particularly notable ; for in a period when so many people 
can write well without revealing any real depth of feeling 
the appearance of a writer who combined literary craftsman- 
ship with genuine enthusiasm for his subjects was some- 
thing to be thankful for. And his death at the age of 
fifty-two is something to be mourned. It can be safely 
predicted that much of the work of Vachel Lindsay will 
be forgotten in a few years’ time; but the works into 
which he infused the full vigour of his personality, such as 
the best of his 
poems and his ad- <== 


By 
Edgar Holt 


did not view poetry from a purely literary standpoint, but 
was anxious to bring it into close touch with communal 
life. It remains to be seen whether his work in this direc- 
tion will produce any lasting effect. 

Although Lindsay is chiefly known as a poet he made 
one other important contribution to contemporary litera- 
ture. In 1915, when most people regarded the cinema as 
nothing more than popular entertainment, he produced 
a fascinating study of “ The Art of the Motion Picture,” 
in which he proclaimed, with all his usual vigour, that 
the cinema was the art of the future, ‘ the new weapon 
of men.”’ Although like most of his work it was marred 
here and there by eccentricities, this book has a definite 
place in literature as the first philosophical study of the 

cinema. His analysis 


mirable study of the 
art of the cinema, 
are likely to achieve 
a more _ enduring 
place in the world’s 
opinion. 

As a poet Lindsay 
had two methods of 
approaching his 
work. In one 
mood he surrendered 
completely to 
rhythm and the 
charm of words; 
and perhaps he was 
not great enough to 
make a real success 
of it. In the other 
mood he used 
poetry as the only 
medium for ex- 
pressing the 
thoughts and 
emotions which 
surged through his 
mind, as the only way of giving to the world the message 
which he felt impelled to deliver. It was this mood which 
was responsible for the best of his poetry, in which, for 
all its blatancy, the voice of American democracy does 
find poetical expression. Many poems, most of them bad, 
have been inspired by politics at one time or another, but 
Lindsay’s account of Bryan’s Presidential campaign must 
rank as one of the finest of all poems which have their 
origin in a political event. His sincerity and enthusiasm 
can be seen in almost every verse : 


“I brag and chant of Bryan, Bryan, Bryan, 
Candidates for president who sketched a silver Zion, 
The one American Poet who could sing outdoors, 
He brought in tides of wonder, of unprecedented splendour, 
Wild roses from the plains, that made hearts tender, 
All the funny circus silks 
Of politics unfurled, 
Bartlett pears of romance that were honey at the cores, 
And torchlights down the street, to the end of the world.” 


And the changing rhythm, growing more and more rapid 
as the poem proceeds, carries the reader away until, after 
Bryan’s defeat, the last section opens ponderously with 
“Where is McKinley, that respectable McKinley ? ”’ 
Even those who know little of Bryan and McKinley can 
hardly fail to be roused by such a brilliant, tempestuous 
work. 

Some of Lindsay’s poems, such as the amusing but not 
very significant “‘ Daniel,”” were written to be read aloud, 
and some, like the powerful ‘‘ General William Booth 
Enters into Heaven,’ were written to be sung; while 
others again, like “‘ The Chinese Nightingale,’ have been 
interpreted in ballets. It can thus be seen that Lindsay 


Mr. Vachel Lindsay and Mr. Stephen Graham 
after returning from tramping in the Rocky Mountains. 
From a photograph taken in 1922. 


; of films under the 
| three main headings 
of Action, Intimacy 
and Splendour, and 
his suggestion that 
these three types 
corresponded to 
sculpture -in-motion, 
painting - in - motion 
and architecture-in- 
motion, was one of 
the best pieces of 
constructive 
criticism that the 
cinema had ever 
received ; and even 
the arrival of the 
“ talkie,’’ which has 
brought the cinema 
nearer to the stage, 
does not seriously 
invalidate the prin- 
ciples which he laid 
down. It is true 
that the references 
to early films make 
the book seem rather quaint and old-fashioned to-day, but 
even now, when serious writers on the cinema have a 
whole vocabulary of strange technical terms, it is doubtful 
if anyone else has so well described the different types of 
films and the reactions which they produce in the average 
audience. 

In his film criticism, as in his best poems, enthusiasm 
for his subject is the key-note of bis work; and even if 
posterity should decide to ignore his poems it will surely 
remember him as a pioneer critic of the new art of the 
cinema. 


THE BRAVE DAYS. 


By Neil Munro. 7s. 6d. 


This is a delightful and very readable book made of 
selections from reminiscences the Scots novelist wrote, 
under a pseudonym, for a Glasgow paper. Neil Munro 
died in December of last year at the age of sixty-seven, 
leaving behind some fine records and fine writings—both 
as Munro the painstaking novelist and Hugh Foulis the 
sparkling journalist. These reminiscences he wrote during 
the last three years of his life, and the idea of collecting 
them in book form was in his mind. They make a worthy 
‘chronicle from the North” and, without actually form- 
ing an autobiography, they picture a journalistic lite 
against the background of an era of Scottish life now closed. 
Good stories of literary men, actors and artists are clothed 
in flowing prose. Mr. George Blake introduces the book 
well. 


{Porpcise Press.) 
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THE DIVINE PURPOSE 


“The Satin Shoe.” By Paul Claudel. Translated by 
Rev. Fr. John O'Connor. (Sheed & Ward.) 


The reader starts upon Father O’Connor’s translation of 
M. Claudel’s masterpiece with the comfortable assurance 
that the translator has had the advantage of the author’s 
supervision. This statement must not be considered as 
detracting in any way from Father O’Connor’s scholarship, 
but it is admittedly an advantage for a translator to know 
that his author has himself that fine command of English 
of which his preface to the readers of the English version 
affords so striking a proof. 

Claudel’s work is a monument. In the words of a 
certain French critic: *‘ ‘ Le Soulier de Satin’ est un monde, 
et Claudel considére désormais comme bouclé le cycle de 
ses drames. . . . Un monde aussi qui camprend et résume 
en lui avec une lucidité et comme une densité rarement 
atteintes par Claudel, tous les aspects antérieurs de son 
ceuvre.”” Father O’Connor’s version is admirable in that it 
brings the English reader face to face with these great 
qualities of lucidity and compactness ;_ to his own country- 
men M. Claudel appears as a difficult author, despite 
these qualities, and the fact that English readers may now 
start level with French in their quest for the ‘' Claudelian ”’ 
message is all to the honour of the collaborators. 

The Catholic in the person of M. Claudel, who takes the 
Spain of the Golden Age as an historical means of pointing 
a moral that “‘ all things minister to the Divine Purpose,”’ 
and who is pouring into the elastic limits of such a canvas 
the contents of his own ripe philosophy, cannot help 
taking on, in the action of his play, a certain measure of 
that universality towards the realisation of which the 
Spain of the sixteenth century was such a conscious attempt. 
Spain's religious and political life was multiform and 
complex in its activities, and its portrayal demands an 
equal degree of complexity. 

It is the Divine Purpose that Prouhéze shall not marry 
Rodrigo. Dona Prouhéze, first the wife of the worthy 
Don Pelagio, then of the villainous Don Camillo, is shown 
by her guardian angel how best to serve and save Don 
Rodrigo by her early death. Rodrigo, on the other hand, 
must work out the Divine Purpose farther afield than 
Mexico—in India, China and Japan, among the “ Orient 
races wedded to so many ages of nothingness.’’ The 
guardian angel’s prayer to the Virgin for the two lovers is 
answered by the appearance in the sky of the great glittering 
image of the Immaculate Conception at the end of the scene. 

This is the briefest survey of the core of the Argument ; 
there remain for consideration action and characterisation. 
Four ‘“‘ Days ”’ take the place of acts in the division of the 
action of the play, and of these, the first two are divided 
into fourteen scenes respectively, the third and fourth are 
made up of thirteen and eleven scenes. 

In certain cases, and with M. Claudel’s own interpreta- 
tion, the seemingly complicated stage-directions will be 
found to reduce themselves to Shakespearean simplicity. 
In order that the scenes may follow each other without 
interruption, the producer of ‘‘ twenty years hence ’’ may 
be allowed a certain freedom from scenic conventions. 

Even if there is ‘ disorder,” in the shape of scene- 
shifters invading the stage before the conclusion of an act 
or actos and actresses taking upon themselves the reading 
of their own stage-directions, the ‘‘ disorder’’ must be 
of the nature of an improvisation, it must seem to be part 
of the action itself, rather let there be a little appropriate 
disorder than monotony. But there are scenes, such as 
the floating court of King Philip with its floor composed 
of pontoons lashed together, and which heaves with the 
ocean swell, that would demand the stage mechanism of a 
Reinhardt. 

As the reading of the play proceeds, the task of selection 
of any character for comment becomes more and more 
problematical. 

In a cast recruited from every sixteenth century social 
grade, each minor character is a finished portrait, and its 
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réle seems every whit as important as that of the chief 
protagonists. But it is Prouhéze who dominates all with 
her love for Rodrigo subordinated to her duty as a wife 
to both Don Pelagio and Don Camillo. Those are truly 
great lines that she speaks in prayer to the Virgin when 
she places her little satin shoe between the hands of the 
statue and prays that when she rushes on evil, “ let it be 
with a limping foot.” 


BREVITIES. 


“Great Murder Mysteries.” By Guy B. H. Logan. 
18s. (Stanley Paul.) 
Accounts, often from new angles of some of the most 
modern murder mysteries, both unsolved and solved, 
including the Wallace murder early this year. 


The Pinkertons.”’ By Richard Wilmer Rowan. 18s. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


The story, well told in short dramatic episodes, of the 
famous detective agency which was founded by Allan 
Pinkerton. One of the most exciting chapters deals with 
the stratagems used by the Pinkertons in saving Abraham 
Lincoln from assassination as he was on his way to his first 
inauguration in 1861. 


“We Do See Life.’ By the Rev. Desmond Morse- 
Boycott. 18s. (Skeffington.) 


This is, in a way, a sequal to the author’s ‘‘ Ten Years in 
a London Slum,”’ and gives intimate and vivid glimpses of 
life in Somers Town as it is seen by an Anglo-Catholic 
clergyman. It is written, says the author, for money— 
because he wants to found a choir-school where East End 
boys may have their chance in life. 
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Notices 


JAMES CLERK MAXWELL, 1831-1931. 


By Sir J. J. Thomson and Others. 6s. 


(Cambridge 
University Press.) 


The Maxwell centenary celebrations were perhaps a little 
overshadowed by the Faraday celebrations, which had 
occurred a few weeks earlier; and for that reason the 
present commemorative volume is particularly welcome. 
When men like Sir J. J. Thomson, Dr. Max Planck, Dr. 
Albert Einstein and Sir James Jeans come together to 
honour a great scientist their speeches are worth preserving 
in more permanent form than that of a newspaper report, 
and the ten centenary addresses are here given the per- 
manence which they deserve. The book is not a simple 
guide to Maxwell’s theories, for the lay reader will probably 
find that some of the addresses are too technical for him 
to follow entirely ; but it gives a very clear picture of the 
influence which Maxwell's discoveries have had upon science 
and life. 

The general importance of Maxwell’s electromagnetic 
theory is well summed up by Sir J. J. Thomson, when he 
says that “‘the discovery of electrical waves has not 
merely scientific interest, though it was this alone which 
inspired it. Like Faraday’s discovery of electromagnetic 
induction, it has had a profound influence on civilisation ; 
it has been instrumental in providing methods which may 
bring all the inhabitants of the world within hearing 
distance of each other, and has potentialities social, educa- 
tional and political which we are only beginning to realise.’”’ 
A more specialised study of the debt of wireless telegraphy 
to Maxwell is provided by Sir Oliver Lodge; and Sir 
James Jeans, in an interesting study of Maxwell’s method, 
refers to Maxwell’s discovery as an illustration of the 
great value of research in pure science carried out for 
the sake of pure science alone. 

Though Maxwell by extending the utility of Faraday’s 
discovery was “‘ instrumental in harnessing the ether for 
the service of man,’’ his scientific importance is not merely 
utilitarian ; and Dr. Albert Einstein has paid a notable 
tribute to Maxwell’s influence on the development of the 
conception of physical reality. It is owing to Maxwell 
that Physical Reality, which was previously thought of 
as consisting in material particles, is now thought of as 
represented by continuous fields; and Einstein observes 
that “this change in the conception of Reality is the 
most profound and the most fruitful that physics has 
experienced since the time of Newton.’’ Other con- 
tributors to the commemorative volume deal with Maxwell's 
work at Cambridge, his laboratory, his scientific environ- 
ment and his influence abroad, so that the whole book 
presents a vivid picture of Maxwell the man no less than 
of Maxwell the scientific discoverer. 


MEMOIRS OF A MAID OF HONOUR. 
By the Hon. Katharine Villiers. 18s. 
Watson.) 

It was the good fortune of the writer of these engaging 
memoirs to be appointed a Maid of Honour at the begin- 
ning of the present reign, and thus to witness the last 
splendours of the pre-War era of London Society. Simply 
and unaffectedly written, the book is of considerable 
historical value as an intimate picture of life at the English 
Court. At most periods of our history the title of this 
volume would have suggested a chronique scandaleuse, 
or at best such a record of deadly dullness as is to be found 
in Fanny Burney’s diary. Here on the contrary we are 
presented with a picture of a court brimful of life and 
activity, of ceaseless work methodically arranged, and of 
a great household held together by the bonds of an admir- 
ing and affectionate loyalty. The first Parliament, the 
first Court and the Coronation are the themes of the open- 
ing chapters, and the author has contrived very skilfully 
to reproduce for us something of the excitement and the 
thrill with which she participated in these pageants. Not 


(Nicholson & 


less interesting is the account of the Kaiser’s last visit to 
England to unveil the statue of Queen Victoria. ‘‘ What 
I had remembered as an imposing, martial figure of some 
height, appeared now as a man of medium height, of 
no great personal distinction, broad-shouldered, with 
abrupt, exuberant manners and jerky movements... . 
The Kaiser’s gentlemen were stiff, square-shouldered men, 
peering over very high collars, and clicking their heels 
if we so much as looked at them.”’ As a specimen of the 
author’s powers of description we might cite this picture 
of a bedroom at Balmoral: ‘‘ The curtains and the valance 
of the big bed blazed with Royal Stuart tartan in shiny 
chintz! The arm-chair and sofa were covered with what 
is called, I believe, ‘dress Stuart poplin.’ This was 
enough in all conscience to brighten any room, but even 
the carpet here had caught the fever, and reproduced 
faithfully the ‘Hunting Green Stuart.’ Would the fire 
blaze in Scotch patterns, I wondered ? Around the walls 
the childhood and adolescence of the Prince Consort 
could be studied in a set of engravings in heavy, bog-oak 
frames.’’ Of good stories in this entertaining book none 
is better than that of Lord Curzon, whose eloquent 
monologue at Balmoral was rudely shattered by the 
entrance of six pipers playing ‘‘ The Cock of the North.” 
The book, it should be added, is illustrated from the 
writer’s snapshots. 


GARDENING GUYED. 
By Derek McCulloch. 
(Nicholson & Watson.) 
The intentional writing of nonsense is always an amiable 
form of literary craftsmanship, and Mr. Derek McCulloch, 
who is delightfully aided and abetted by Mr. Will Owen, 
has done good service in presenting a nonsensical view of 
the serious business of gardening. His book is an extrava- 
gant parody of the kind of note which an earnest gardener 
might contribute to his local paper, and he maintains an 
air of immense gravity when fearing that the Great Crested 
Footle will have played havoc with the bopples, or observing 


Illustrations by Will Owen. 3s. 6d. 


James Clerk Maxwell. 
From “ James Clerk Maxwell’’ (Cambridge University Press). 
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that he had seen a Baby Bindle sunning itself on a gigantic 
pooge leaf. His invention of strange flowers and animals 
has given plenty of scope to Mr. Will Owen, who has 
depicted an amazing collection of flora and fauna. Mr. 
McCulloch’s humour may be a little too boisterous for 
some tastes, but his book is just the thing for those who 
find delight in hearty fooling. 


JEWISH MYSTICISM AND THE LEGENDS OF BAALSHEM. 
By Professor Martin Buber. Being a section of his work, 
entitled ‘‘ Die Chassidischen Biicher.” Translated from 
the German by Lucy Cohen. 6s. (Dent.) 

Chassidism, the Jewish revivalist movement of Poland 
in the eighteenth century, owed its origin to the Rabbi 
Israel Eliezer Baalshem, who lived from 1700 to 1760. 
His teachings occasioned a new body of legends and folk- 
lore. This translation of Dr, Buber’s work will be highly 
valued by English students of Judaism, but it will seem 
somewhat abstruse to the ordinary reader for, as the 
publishers themselves declare, the legends ‘‘ leave much 
to the imagination,” while the professor’s style is often 
more epigrammatic than lucid. 


THE STORY OF THE ROAD. 
By J. W. Gregory, F.R.S., D.Sc., Emeritus Professor of 
Geology at the University of Glasgow. With 4 maps 
and 30 illustrations. 12s. 6d. (Maclehose.) 

Professor Gregory gives a very readable and informative 
account of the Road from both the historical and practical 
points of view. He divides his subject into two sections : 
the Ancient and Medieval Roads and the Evolution of 
the Modern Road. In the first there is an erudite and 
detailed summary of our knowledge of prehistoric trade 
roads in Central Europe and China, Ancient British and 
Roman Roads, English roads in the Middle Ages and the 
Inca roads of Peru. The second section treats authorita- 
tively but in no dryasdust manner of the principles of 
road construction, materials, the evolution of vehicles and 
their influence, British roads in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and of such pioneers as Telford and 
Macadam, with interesting excursions into the problems 
of the modern motor road. There is also a discussion of 
Napoleon’s Alpine roads and roads to-day in France, 
Germany, the United States and India. Professor Gregory 
ends with the hopeful assurance that no matter how 
modern progress may blemish the landscape with dull 
terraces and glaring petrol stations the high cost of the 
modern main road must leave unspoiled footpath, moor- 
land and country lane for lovers of quiet and beauty. 


TALKING PICTURES. 
By Bernard Brown, B.Sc.(Eng.) 12s. 6d. (Pitman.) 

This book gives an admirably comprehensive survey of 
the processes involved in the making and showing of sound 
films, from recording on film and disc and studio technique 
to theatre acoustics and installation and operating-box 
practice, as well as a description of the apparatus in use. 
All the essential factors have been considered ; some of 
them however—notably sound troubles—rather cursorily. 
In view of the multiplicity of sound equipment the author 
has rightly given preferential treatment to the two leading 
systems, the Western Electric and R.C.A. Photophone, 
but,a less perfunctory reference to other important systems 
would have been desirable. Mr. Brown has avoided theory 
in favour of practical considerations, and he has succeeded 
in presenting a clear account for the benefit of the intelli- 
gent layman, who will derive most profit if he has some 
knowledge of electricity, wireless and machinery. There 
are numerous illustrations and diagrams; but the index 
could usefully have been amplified, 


MUSSOLINI. 


By Sir Charles Petrie, Bart., M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 5s. 
(Holme Press.) 


VACANT THRONES. 
By Sir Ian Malcolm. tos. 6d. (Macmillan.) 
For those who wish to get a good general idea of the 
personality and regime of “il Duce,” I can thoroughly 
recommend Sir Charles Petrie’s little book ‘‘ Mussolini,” 
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the third contribution to the Holme Press’s series of 
‘“Makers of the Modern Age.’’ Sir Charles Petrie is an 
historian and an exacting critic of foreign affairs. The 
fact that he is a regular contributor to the English Review 
does not mean that he is blind to those virtues of Mussolini 
which are not reactionary. He paints Mussolini as a 
reformer who took every means at his disposal to obtain 
his end, namely, the greatness of Italy. ‘‘ The first 
weapon that he tried, Socialism, broke in his hand, so he 
forged another, Fascism, which would suit his purpose 
better, but he never lost sight of that Corporative State 
for which he was fighting,’’ writes Sir Charles Petrie. 
Even as a Socialist it was obvious that Mussolini had a 
strong distrust of sentimental rhetoric and windy theories. 
He was always a man of action rather than of doctrine, 
and in his first speech as Prime Minister he laughed at 
the insistence on ‘ programmes’ and insisted on the 
necessity of deeds. That he has succeeded in a large 
measure in attaining his object is carefully shown by the 
writer. The reasoning and argument are cool and level- 
headed. The book is an exposition as well as a defence, 
and the defence is not political but historical. Those who 
do not agree with Sir Charles’s conclusions will be at any 
rate stimulated to inquire more carefully into the other 
side of the case. 

Sir Ian Malcolm is a politician of the “ old school” 
in which politics were neither a mission nor a religion, but 
an hereditary profession of great dignity. In spite of the 
fact, as he admits, that he was not privileged to have 
“sat in the House with Mr. Gladstone . . . or listened to 
Lord Randolph’s invective or to Speaker Peel’s terrific 
admonitions,”’ he has a happy knack of portraiture whereby 
he invests many of their lesser successors with a portion of 
their predecessors’ awe-inspiring glory. This is a series of 
personal sketches of those men who are to our generation 
little more than names. ‘‘ To those who are elected as 
Members of Parliament for the first time, that august 
institution is not only the best club in London, but it is 
also something of a raree show as well,’’ writes Sir Ian, 
and in spite of a few startling descriptions, such as Keir 
Hardy’s arrival in a cloth cap and a char-a-banc to take 
his seat for the first time to the accompaniment of a brass 
band, or ‘‘a heavy, soft-spoken London solicitor called 
Sydney Gedge, who used to pound daily to Westminster 
from Mitcham on a tricycle,’’ it is as a club that he chiefly 
portrays it. One or two of these sketches are masterpieces. 


The Author. 


From % Vacant Thrones,” by Sir lan Malcolm (Macmillan). 


There is an atmosphere about pre-War politics that 
seems to be lost beyond recovery. The herald of the 
modern age was undoubtedly Herbert Asquith. The cold, 
hard man of facts and figures has superseded the graceful 
orator. When we come to Mr. Bonar Law, for instance, 
politics seem to take on a shabby reality, before they 
were wrapped in an enviable romance. Parliament was a 
sort of glorified Oxford and Eton. Buttonholes, frock- 
coats, tall-hats and Ireland: Sir Ian Malcolm is obviously 
steeped in them all; he reproduces the atmosphere with 
taste and knowledge and decorum. The book is full of 
anecdotes, some of them extremely witty, a few a trifle 
laboured. There are approximately thirty sketches, 
which stretch chronologically from Lord Salisbury to 
Tim Healy. 


A PRIMER OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 


Edited by W. E. Doubleday, Hon. F.L.A. 7s. 6d. (Allen & 
Unwin and the Library Association.) 


A keen reader never goes short of books. At the worst, 
he “ borrows ”’ them to keep; at best, buys them lavishly. 
Probably one result of Mr. Snowden’s field day on the first 
of January next will be to spur many people to discover 
and use the various available library resources which they 
have hitherto neglected. If this happens, the booksellers 
will not suffer in the long run, and the reading public will 
benefit greatly by having learned to take full advantage 
of the ever increasing facilities which modern library 
services afford. 

An excellent idea of how extensive and varied these 
facilities are can be gained from this Primer, in which 
Mr. Doubleday, the Chief Librarian of the Hampstead 
Public Libraries, presents a collection of twenty-one short 
contributions by recognised authorities dealing with most 
of the main aspects of up-to-date librarianship ‘‘ with due 
regard to the most recent developments in municipal, 
university, commercial and technical library practice.’ 
The student who intends to take up the profession of 
librarianship will find in these papers brief, practical 
explanations of the various branches of work he will have 
to undertake—Bibliography, Book Selection and Classifi- 
cation, Cataloguing and so forth—and also a clear picture 
of the aims, scope and possibilities of the diverse kinds of 
libraries, public and private, which are being brought into 
existence to meet modern needs. 

Not only budding librarians should study this book. 
The general reader and the experienced student alike 
need to know far more than usually they do about 
the proper use of libraries. Many a student’s work, 
for instance, is hindered, perhaps rendered abor- 
tive, by lack of some rare or out-of-the-way book : 
but how many students are yet aware of all that the 
National Central Library can do to help them secure 
the loan of such books? In these pages Colonel 
Luxmoore Newcombe, who directs that institution, 
explains how this is done by means of its developing 
system of “‘ outliers” and regional bureaux. Another 
instance : How many heads of firms needing to create 
a special library of information to serve their business 
know just how to tackle this in order to ensure the 
best results? They can find in this book an excel- 
lent chapter of advice on the subject by Mr. B. M. 
Headicar, the Librarian of the London School of 
Economics. Merchants and manufacturers who do 
not yet realise the practical advantages to be gained 
from full use of the Commercial and Technical 
libraries which most big cities now maintain—town 
councillors who have still to learn of all that can be 
done, and in some enterprising cities is already 
being done, to make the Public Library a centre of 
cultural activity and a real educational force in its 
area—educationists and many others whose interests 
are not obviously associated with librarianship 
will find this handy volume interesting and of 
practical use. 
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N EW YEAR 


othe NEW HOME 
othe NEW BOOKS 


Any one of these would be a good and sufficient reason for 
buying a new and up-to-date bookcase. A fourth is that 
your present bookcase may be full to jamming point. 


Buy a Globe-Wernicke “ Elastic ’’ Bookcase on the Unit 
System so that you can add more units when you need 
them. This one (illustrated) has three book units, a top, a Se 2 
base, and a “ Secretaire”” Unit which gives ample writing — 
space for all ordinary requirements (32 inches wide by 22 
back to front). More book units can be added at any 
time if required. If you already possess a stack of Globe- 
Wernicke BOOK Units, you can purchase the “ Secretaire ” 
Unit separately. A good class lock is fitted. 


BRITISH THROUGHOUT. Note the Reduced Prices 
Send for Catalogue 16B, showing various styles. 


REDUCED PRICES 


gre Globe=Wernicke Cosa 


Quartered Oak - - - £10.0.6 


LONDON: 44, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82, Victoria St., S.W.1 ; 
98, Bishopsgate, E.C.2 ; MANCHESTER : 13, Victoria Street Deferred Payments if desired 


A HISTORY OF SMOKING 
By Count Corti. 12s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


This book performs as much as its title promises. It 
is a comprehensive history of the art of smoking. It tells 
us that tobacco, the origin of which word is never likely 
to be settled, was first introduced into Europe by Spanish 
and Portuguese sailors returning from the New World, 
though the use of smoke as a religious ritual and for medi- 
cinal purposes can be traced as far back as 450 B.c. Late 
authors such as Tyrius, Pomponious Mela and Plutarch 
inform us of the custom of burning hemp-seed after meals. 
But smoke as a means of enjoyment was definitely unknown 
to Europe during the classical and medieval periods. The 
first use of smoke for the purpose of enjoyment seems to 


have been in the later days of the Aztec empire, when it well photographed by camerascopes, under the direction 


was the custom of the people to smoke after meals. It of museum experts. The result is an exceptionally valuable 
was also the duty of the youth who was to be sacrificed book. 


to the glory of the gods to smoke a last pipe in order to 
set a seal, as it were, on his twelve months’ earthly paradise. 


MONSTERS OF PRIMEVAL DAYS. 
By W. E. Swinton. 2s. (Figurehead.) 


This is a slim little volume, but it is packed with interest. 
These primeval monsters are generally associated with 
museums and textbooks, but as Dr. Swinton explains, “ it 
is possible, from accumulated evidence in the hands of 
scientists to-day, to reconstruct with a very great degree 
of accuracy, not only the structure and character of these 
dead and gone creatures, but also their habitat, and general 
nature of the surroundings they frequented.’’ This re- 
construction, as to the animals, has been admirably done 
by Vernon Edwards, modeller to the British Museum, and 
the surroundings which are so natural that one can scarcely 
believe they are in miniature, have been extraordinarily 


MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 


By Sir Walter Scott. Edited, with a new Glossary, by 

HARM WULF. Thos. Henderson. With 12 illustrations in photogravure. 
* By Hermann Léns. 7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) Ios. (Harrap.) 

The reader who is tired of conventional plots and anxious This noble new edition of the book which first brought 


for something fresh will certainly find novelty in ‘“‘ Harm 
Wolf,” of which more than three hundred and fifty thousand 
copies have been sold in Germany. The life of a German 
peasant in the confusion of the Thirty Years’ War, when 


Sir Walter Scott into literature, will be very welcome to 
all students of Scottish literature whose one complaint 
will be that the book deserves a whole shelf of as good 
companions to keep it company, or at least a similar edition 


one or other of the warring factions was likely to march of “ Tales of a Grandfather.’”’ For this ‘‘ Minstrelsy ”’ 
into his village at almost any moment, has provided Herr and the “‘ Tales ’’ have often formed the basis for a lifelong 
Léns with an original subject for fiction ; and his book is interest in the author and his romances. Scott, as his 


valuable as a study of unhappy far-off things. Unfor- latest editor points out, was essentially creative and not 
tunately the historical value hardly compensates for the analytical, but he was a conscientious and unwearied 
lack of inspiration in the writing and the general ugliness collector and arranger. He knew and loved the Border 
of the events described. It is true that a good author folk so well that even when he repolished a phrase the 
can make an attractive book out of ugly material, but native spirit remained. Here again we can revel in the 
Herr Loéns has not succeeded in doing so. battles, loves, sorrows of history and romance, Scott’s 
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own spirited imitations and the recondite erudition of his 
notes. The type and illustrations are worthy of the 
publishers’ high standards of book production. 


BASQUE PEOPLE. 
By Dorothy Canfield. With Decorations by Robert Ball. 
7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 

The decorations which Mr. Robert Ball has placed 
on the title page and chapter headings are not the least 
striking feature of an unusual book. Again and again 
Miss Canfield insists that in this collection of short stories 
her aim is not to polish life and embellish fiction, and we 
believe her. Her stories have no “ decorations’ except 
her artist’s, and he has caught the spirit of the proud, 
profound and lovable Basque folk, poised not so much 
between France and Spain as between life and eternity. 
Dorothy Canfield knows the wisdom and traditions of 
the Basques, since she lived in their villages during the 
Great War and devoted herself to relief work. There her 
children went to the public school, and there the villagers 
taught her a wisdom unknown in the great cities of Europe 
and America. But the best thing the Basque folk ever 
did was to tell stories to this born story teller, the gossip 
of the hour as well as quaint and moving legends of the 
seventeenth century. The eight stories in ‘ Basque 
People ” recall the power of de Maupassant and the charm 
of Daudet in ease, matter and treatment, but also something 
more: the very soul and tradition of a noble and un- 
spoiled community. The first story, “At the Sign of 
the Three Daughters,’”’ answers in parable the sophisticated 
question: “‘ Why has so old a race produced no art?” 
The answer, underlined by the parable, is memorable: 
“Is there no poetry that is not written but lived?” It 
lives here in the humour and pathos of “‘ Vive Guignol!”’, 
the austere terror of ‘‘ The Saint of the Old Seminary,” 
the sad wisdom of ‘“‘ Not a Pennyworth to Choose,’’ the 
tender atmosphere of ‘“‘ An Ancestral Home,’’ but best 
of all perhaps in the glorious tale, ‘‘ The Majesty of the 
Law,” wherein the Basque fishermen learn three hundred 
years ago that the judges of France have wrung confes- 
sions of witchcraft from the Basque women. The fleet 
sails home, the fishermen beat their wives for mad women 
and kick the judges back to Paris. Whereupon Henry 
of Navarre laughs and says mankind is kept from the 
right by many barriers, but to the Basques these barriers 
are just cobwebs. ‘“‘ Basque People ’’ deserves to endure 
for its depth, humour, atmosphere, beauty and power. 


AN OFFICER OF THE EMDEN”’ 
Lauterbach of the China Seas. 
By Mr. Lowell Thomas. tos, 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


“Lauterbach of the China Seas’? commanded a 
Hamburg-Amerika ship on the China coast for some years 
before the War, and his experience must have been valuable 
when he became navigation officer of the famous German 
raider Emden. Certainly her adventures, and his, lose 
nothing by the narration of Mr. Lowell Thomas. After 
the Emden’s destruction Lauterbach was interned at 
Singapore, escaped during the mutiny in 1915 (in the 
stirring up of which he seems to have had some part), 
and got back to Germany via Sumatra, Java, the Philip- 
pines, Shanghai and America, to be given the command of 
the Moewe, also famous as a raider towards the end of 
the War. The story of the escape is much the best part 
of the book. But pinches of salt are advisable. There are 
several ridiculous slips—the “s.s. Butterfield Squire,’’ pre- 
sumably a ship belonging to Messrs. Butterfield & Swire ; 
the port of ‘ Chingmantao,” evidently Chinwangtao ; the 
North China Herald an American paper, is British, and 
incidentally not a daily, but a weekly. As for the alleged 
escape of the boy Manchu Emperor from Peking to Shanghai 
by Lauterbach’s ship, after the Revolution of 1911, it would 
perhaps be charitable to believe that some gifted actor 
imposed on the gullibility of the innocent skipper. The 
book is a good story of adventure, but no contribution to 
history. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL SIR CHARLES CARMICHAEL 
MONRO, BART., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G. 


By General Sir George Barrow, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., Colonel 
14-20th Hussars and 14th P.W.O. Scinde Horse. With 

a Foreword by Field-Marshal Viscount Plumer, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., C.B.E. Illustrated. 21s. (Hutchinson.) 
Sir Charles Monro will be principally remembered in. 
connection with the successful evacuation of the Gallipoli. 
Peninsula, the story of which provides an interesting study 
in contrasts, as seen in the conflicting personalities of the 
General and Mr. Winston Churchill, “‘ the prime mover 


and the vehement and determined advocate of the. 


Dardanelles project,” of which the former with equal 
forcefulness disapproved. General Monro will also be 
long remembered for the reforms and reorganisation of 
the Army in India, for which he was responsible. For 
the general reader, the story of Gallipoli and the Dyer 


incident in India will prove sufficiently enthralling to. 
make this generous tribute to a great soldier a welcome: 


edition to the library of war books. There is much that 


is controversial in Sir George Barrow’s account of the 
Amritsar affair, but there can be no two opinions as to- 


the gifts of personal magnetism possessed by General 
Monro. ‘‘ He was something more than the Army Com- 
mander to the regimental officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men of the First Army; he was not simply 
one above them—he was one of them.”’ 


A WHIP FOR THE WOMAN. 


By Ralph Straus. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


On his very first page Mr. Straus strikes the key-note- 


of his whole book: “‘I would not like to swear that all 
the curious experiences here to be related happened to me, 
but a great number of them did, and the rest most probably 
have happened to somebody and might very well have hap- 
pened to me, and in any case I have told them so often 
in public as having happened to me that to all intents 
and purposes they have. It is the literary man’s job, 
of course, to make the best possible use of his material.” 
There! if that seems to you unduly frivolous, you are 
warned against looking further into this ‘‘ impartial account 
of the present state of the novel market, intended to be 
a guide for ail literary aspirants.” Yet Mr. Straus’s light- 
heartedness is by no means divorced from wisdom. He is 
a man of many talents which he has ably invested in many 
fields, as novelist, publisher and critic especially. And 
here he has gathered the harvest of his experience in a 
triple-barrelled account of what happens to a novel from 
the time it leaves the author’s pen until—well—Mr. Straus 
is much too kind-hearted a man to permit an unhappy 
ending. 

First he describes the mental processes, the hopes, the 
disappointments, the despairs of the man who writes 
the book, then of the man who publishes it, and last of the 
critic who reviews it. We hear most of the author, and he 
seemed to me the best done of the three. Mr. Straus cannot 
forbear from exaggeration, but anyone who has been 
through the happy-unhappy, inspiring-disillusioning process 
of seeing his first book put into print will be bound to admit 
the accuracy with which his mocking shafts are aimed. 
We do not all behave quite as this author did, but our 
feelings are, I fancy, much the same. The manuscript that 
goes hither and thither, and that no one seems to want ; 
then acceptance and the interview with the managing 
director; that important document, one’s first agree- 
ment, to be signed, and then, even more impressive, the 
proofs; at last the preliminary announcements, and 
finally the book itself in the bookshops. Or perhaps, as 
at first in this case, not in the bookshops! And the reviews ! 

At last we leave the author behind to see the publisher’s 
point of view, and then the critic’s, each claiming to be sole 
cause of the book’s success. It is all done very gaily—some 
will say farcically—but it has, as I have said, a good deal 
of truth in it. And more than that, Mr. Straus has 
flavoured it with a plentiful portion of cheerful auto- 
biography which is by no means the least attractive element 
in an amusing book. GEOFFREY WEST. 
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THE FOTHERGILL OMNIBUS. 
8s. 6d. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

In theory it was a good idea to get a number of different 
authors to write a short-story round a single plot, and to 
make a book of the collection. But in practice the idea 
has not worked out so well. There is of course a great 
deal of interest for the critic in comparing the authors’ 
varying methods; but for the ordinary reader, who is 
unversed in, and cold to, niceties of technique, and who 
reads a story primarily for its own sake, there are here only 
eighteen variations of the same stale thing—and I fear 
that after he has sampled the first three or four, boredom 
will set in. Stale—because not even the first tale is 
allowed to hold any surprise for him: a brief précis of the 
plot prefaces the collection. It is as follows: A man gets 
into correspondence with a woman whom he does not know, 
and he finds romance in it. Then he sees a girl, falls in 
love with her in the ordinary way, marries her and drops 
the academic correspondence. Happiness, then friction. 
He writes again to the unknown woman and finds consola- 
tion till, by an accident, it is discovered‘that the married 
couple are writing to one another. 

It will be seen that it is not a good plot; it conjures 
up the faint ghost of O. Henry ; it is artificial, machine- 
made, smelling of the literary workshop. Naturally 
enough, with such material none of the eighteen authors 
has succeeded in producing a masterpiece—or anything 
approaching one. The difficulties inherent in the plot are 
obvious enough, and are unsurmountable. That a man 
and woman could hold an intimate correspondence for 
some time, and then, eventually meeting, not recognise 
each other by a score of tell-tale traits and characteristics, 
turns of speech, stated predilections and the like—is 
altogether incredible. The question of handwriting also 
complicates the question, though most of the authors 
inevitably introduce a typewriter as a solution—not 
always satisfactorily. The fact remains that however 
ingenious the attempts—and most of them are very astute, 
very shrewd—the plot is so psychologically unsound that 
it never really comes to life. 

Though all the tales in their different ways are efficient 
and eminently readable, the most successful ones to my 
mind are Mr. Coppard’s, Mr. Bullett’s, Miss Jameson’s and 
Miss Simpson’s. These have dealt the most honourably by 
their theme, and brought it to its happy, or unhappy, con- 
clusion with much skill and subtlety. 


FIVE SCORE: A Group of Famous Centenarians, 
By W. Forbes Gray, F.R.S.E., F.S.A.(Scot.). 12s. (Murray.} 
Mrs. Annie Maria Lang, of Naylor’s Lane, Monmouth, 


. grandmother of the Rev. Gordon Lang Dormer, the former 


Labour M.P. for Oldham, who celebrated her hundredth 
birthday the other day, gave as her recipe for longevity, 
plenty of work. Certainly, the dozen famous centenarians 
with whom Mr. Gray deals lived very busy lives. They 
are John Leslie (1571-1671), the bishop; Sir Richard 
Bulstrode (1610-1711), the diplomatist ; Charles Macklin 
(1697-1797), the dramatist and actor; Martin Joseph 
Routh (1755-1854), the scholar; Sir Moses Montefiore 
(1784-1885), the philanthropist; Sir Provo Wallis (1791- 
1892), the admiral; Manuel Garcia (1805-1906), the 
musician ; Sir Henry Pitman (1808-1908), the physician ; 
Sir George Higginson, G.C.B. (1826-1927), the general ; 
the female trio, Lady Smith (1773-1878), Mary Elizabeth 
Haldane (1825-1925), and the Hon. Katherine Plunkett 
(1820- ). Apart from their longevity, the subjects of 
these biographical sketches are intensely interesting person- 
alities, and Mr. Gray’s essays are racily and attractively 
written, while covering so wide a range of human activity 
they are of no little historical value. 


LILLILOWS : Character Sketches in Prose and Verse. 


By Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. Illustrated by Fred Lawson. 
12s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


Yorkshire should be proud of Mrs. Ratcliffe, for she has 
done grandly by it. There is no fathoming the depths’ of 
her understanding or love for the people of the Dale. In 


verse, story and short play she gives an authentic and 
memorable account of everyday incidents in the life of 
homely Yorkshire folk. Utterly sincere, she has evolved 
a style that is distinctive without being affected, and her 
handling of Yorkshire dialect is as graceful as it is natural. 
Some readers may find these sketches somewhat trifling 
and unexciting. They would be well advised to confine 
their attention to the works of Edgar Wallace, on the 
principle that one man’s meat is another’s poison. Those 
who can relish the fare Mrs. Ratcliffe so succulently offers 
will be glad that artist and publisher have combined to 
serve it up in such an elegant manner, so that writing, 
illustration and production are equally meritorious. - 


UNRECORDED. 
By Mrs. R. S. Garnett. 7s. 6d. (Ernest Benn.) 

This is a stark strong book. Just as John Richard 
Green declared his great work should not sink into a 
drum and trumpet history, so Mrs. Garnett does not 
present the Wars of the Roses in the flowery hues of the 
Romantics, but as a time of dread and filth for the lower 
classes. In her preface she asks whether all the woes 
she presents have even yet passed away. But although 
her picture is dark it has beautiful characters, and it is 
not too great praise to compare it with “ Tess.’’ A fair 
flower can blossom on a mass of mire. The story opens 
with the sack of Ludlow by the Lancastrians in 1459; 
John Webster’s shop was broken open, the men and old 
women were slain at sight, the girl Margaret—the heroine 
of the story—was carried off for the pleasure of Lord 
Vauncey. Having been intended for a nunnery. she 
refuses to live the life of a slothful paramour. She strug- 
gles against her captor, tears open his wounded arm, and 
is cast out to be further defiled by the soldiery. She is 
taken as one of the baggage to Bristol, then occupied 
by the Lancastrians, and is in the power of Grindley, 
the Lord’s squire and her chief enemy. When he is called 
away she manages to escape, and takes refuge with a 
shepherd on Salisbury Plain, where her child is born. She 
has to leave this asylum because of the jealousy of the 
shepherd’s wife, and falls once more into Grindley’s clutches. 
She murders him in Salisbury and escapes, after the death 
of her child, to a village near Gloucester. Here she meets 
and succours John Wingfield, an illegitimate brother of 
Lord Vauncey, a weak-willed but high thinking man, 
who has been beaten in the ordeal by battle and sunk to 
beggary. How these two unfortunates at last reach a 
haven of peace brings this powerful book to an end. The 
authoress can not only tell a violent tale in a way that 
grips the imagination ; she can also give a vivid picture 
of medieval England, its miry tracks rather than roads, 
its unprotected villages and starving peasantry, its rich 
burghers in the towns and quarrelsome lords in their 
castles, its hypocritical ecclesiastics and brutalised soldiers. 


A HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 
By William Martin. tos. 6d. (Grant Richards.) 

Switzerland may well become, as Lord Hewart here 
suggests it should, a guide and inspiration to the League 
of Nations: out of as great a veriety of race, language, 
and religion as Europe can show it has evolved a nation 
one, yet remaining diverse in its unity. How that unity 
came Mr. Martin tells at length. His history traces the 
development of geographical Switzerland from barbarian 
times through confederation to the dispute about the 
Savoy Free Zones which has again brought his country 
to the forefront of European politics. It can hardly be 
the first history of Switzerland in English—insular as we 
are, we cannot so completely have neglected the develop- 
ment of this typical democracy as the absence of English 
works from Mr. Martin’s bibliography seems to imply— 
but it is certainly the first complete history of Switzerland 
in modern times, and as such deserving of attention, both 
for the lessons of Swiss internal polity and for the evidence 
which Swiss reactions invariably give of the true state of 
feeling in Continental Europe. 
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RESUSCITATED 


Hotel Acropolis. 
Fenétre.’’) 


(Nash & Grayson.) 


mann.) 


(Ernest Benn.) 


by Ronald Ogden 


There appears to have been a conspiracy on the part of 
the publishers, the translator and even the author himself 
to launch M. la Rochelle’s ‘“‘ Une Femme a sa Fenétre ”’ 
upon the English public in the guise of a bookstall shocker. 
This ‘‘ sparkling, witty and rather wicked book,”’ as it is 
described on the cover, comes at times under suspicion 
of having been meant as a contribution to serious litera- 
ture. There emerges from the welter of glitter a vivid and 
realistic narrative and a strongly marked antithesis of 
characters. The story is that of a young ‘‘ bourgeois ’’ who 
has plunged wholeheartedly into Communism as an outlet 
for a thwarted emotional nature. Pursued by the police, 
he takes refuge in the bedroom of Margot Santorini. 
Margot’s husband, Rico, has now for some time been 
unfaithful to her, not from distaste but from humility. 
Rico is also an-idealist who attempts to find the solace in 
philandering which Boutros is pursuing in his Communism. 
He realises that he is not good enough for Margot, and recog- 
nises in Boutros his own counterpart, made a thousand 
times more dangerous by sincerity. Margot is drawn 
to the Communist by the masculinity which she had tried 
to resurrect in her husband, and gradually falls under his 
power. Boutros, who though himself disillusioned, finds 
his ideal in Margot’s courage and integrity. The Com- 
munist is smuggled out to Kephissia, where an admirer 
of Margot’s has a villa. The husband appreciates Boutros 
and encourages his wife to run away with him. This is 
effected by means of the wealthy admirer, who realises 
too late that Margot is serious in her jntentions. There is 
a scene and a threat of exposure to the police, but Margot, 
sure of her man, is now adamant. She returns with Mal- 
fosse to Athens with a promise to meet Michael Boutros 
again at Patras. 

The novel deals chiefly with the gradual recovery from 
disillusionment on the part of the two lovers, which finally 
ends in their elopement. The climax is in the last and 
thirteenth chapter, and M. la Rochelle is to be congratu- 
lated on his wonderful handling of the situation. Through- 
out the book passion is restrained until the climax. Then 
it breaks forth with power and energy. The style of the 
first twelve chapters, 
which is rapturous 
and over-rhetorical, 
becomes here delicate 
and effective. There 
is much political and 
introspective argu- 
ment. Athens is an 
entirely negative 
background, being a 
foil for the activity of 
Boutros’s passionate 
Communism. There 
is at base a bedrock 
of intuitive psycho- 
logy which is belied 
by a slightly florid 
exterior. 


Portrait by 
Kay Vaughan. 


Mr. Desmond 
Harmsworth, 


One of the younger publishers. 


Richard Aldington. 


FICTION RECENT AND 


(“Une 


By Drieu la Rochelle. 
the French by Patrick Kirwan. 


Mr. and Mrs. Pennington. 
By Francis Brett Young. 


Great American Short Stories. 
Edited by Stephen Graham, 8s. 


Femme 4 sa 
Translated from 


7s. 6d. 


8s. 6d. (Heine- 


6d. 


Portrait by 
Hughes. 


Captain J. de 
Vere Loder, 


author of “ Bolshevism in Perspective” 
(Allen & Unwin). 


Mr. Brett Young belongs to that English school of writers 
which includes Mr. Deeping and Mr. Priestley, and which 
is not very far removed from Mr. Walpole. This school 
is characterised by a kind of hearty prejudice against certain 
“ types ’’ of people which run through a rather facile plot 
in which the villain, hero and seducer are recognisable on 
instant introduction. ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Pennington ”’ is not, 
one must assume, a worthy successor to “‘ The Portrait of 
Clare.’’ The characterisation is weak and even watery. 
One finds it difficult to believe in any of these people. 
The whole way through the book I had a distressing feeling 
that I had met them all before. They are far too obviously 
pictures and far too obviously ‘“‘ underdone.’’ Mr. Young 
cleverly works in a trial for murder—in fact he very cleverly 
arranges for everything. There is the usual mortgage, for 
instance, which we thought the American film had long 
ago disposed of. There is a sentimental ‘“ drunk ”’ who 
reforms and relapses again on account of Mrs. Pennington. 
Lastly there are the Penningtons themselves, with their 
bungalow, ‘“‘ Chatsworth.” 

In America, we are told by Stephen Graham, the short 
story is the classic form of literature. ‘‘ While most 
other literatures began with the saga, the poetic fable, the 
epic, the American began with the short story.” There is 
no doubt that Europe owes much to the Americans. The 
influence for instance of Edgar Allan Poe in France is 
notorious; in many ways also he was undoubtedly a 
model for England. Perhaps it is something to do with 
the American’s deadly efficiency. Even his literature has 
to be tabloid. The maximum of effect in the minimum of 
time is his slogan. 

Stephen Graham again proves that his authority is not 
confined to Russian literature. He has made this selec- 
tion catholic and fully representative. He has plenty of 
material to choose from, though lovers of O. Henry and 
Ambrose Bierce will probably be disappointed that only 
two of each have been chosen. ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle ”’ is 
the opening tale, and a “‘ Brer Rabbit”’ selection is to be 
found for those who have not forgotten the *‘ tar-baby.” 
Theodore Dreiser is 
represented by one 
story, “ Reina,” 
while Ernest 
Hemingway, who is 
a master of effective 
economy, is given 
two. For those who 
like their stories to 
be entertaining, this 
is probably the most 
“readable”’ of all 
the five Benn 
national collections. 
Mark Twain’s 
“The Man That 
Corrupted Hadley- 
burg” is a highly 
diverting piece 


Mr. John T. Morrison, 


whose first novel, ‘‘ The Forlorn Years,” is to be 
published next month by Collins, 
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of romanticism, while the eerie restraint of DuBose 
Heyward’s “Half Pint Flask” and the characteristic 
horror of the three stories by Edgar Allan Poe should 
satisfy all those who search for thrills. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne is a writer after the Continental model. His use 


of the supernatural is rather a peg on which to hang 
a whimsical philosophy than a means of exciting emo- 


tion. So also with Washington Irving, whose ‘‘ Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow” bears company with “ Rip Van 
Winkle.” 


A LETTER FROM GERMANY: The Incomplete Continent 


Modern German books of travel keep on a high level, 
The number of representative authors belonging to this 
branch of literature is a mere handful. Yet their quality 
carries weight. Their writings represent the latest way 
of acquainting the reader with countries far off. 

It may be worth while to cast a glance at the essential 
traits of the contemporary literature of travel. Gone are 
the times when the lover of such books, cosily nestled 
in his arm-chair by the fire-place, was concerned mainly 
with getting his daily excitement from horrible tales about 
the fearless author’s astounding adventures with Red 
Indians, bloodthirsty cannibals and queer Chinamen. 
The globe has shrunk too much, readers have become 
too critical, and last, but not least, the destinies even of 
the remotest countries are to-day too closely knitted with 
our own. Thus the purely romantic story of travel can 
hardly expect to raise the full enthusiasm of the educated 
twentieth century person. Besides cinema films are so 
much more efficient in this respect. When turning to the 
literature of travel however information, enrichment of our 
knowledge, acquaintance with figures, facts, dates and 
items are sought for. By no means though must those 
books bring exhaustive statistics, or even take the place 
of encyclopedias. Written dryly they simply would not 
be read. They are on the contrary—or at least try to 
be—as vivid as the journey itself. The author does not 
strive to be an expert who comes home with a clear exposi- 
tion treating the various points in due turn and according 
to their carefully estimated importance. He leaves that 
to ourselves and rather makes us accompany him, as it 
were. Progressing from one impression to another just 
as it happens in the vicissitudes of a voyage, the problems 
and questions of a country and its population becomes 
obvious enough. We have a chat with the barber, a 
visit to a factory, a talk with the workmen, a look into 
an administrative office. And now indeed we are able to 
gauge the meaning of newspaper head-lines that were 
before mere words and more or less abstract phrases to us. 
Life is a better teacher than books. Therefore if writers 
succeed in bringing pieces of ‘this abundant yet elusive 
material faithfully on to paper they have achieved much. 

One of the best known of these German travellers is 
Dr. Collin Ross. His books describe the biggest and cer- 
tainly the most interesting portion of the world. This 
time he has visited ‘‘ the incomplete continent,” as he 
terms Australia, and his observations make an attractive 
reading. They are laid down in ‘‘ Der Unvollendete 
Kontinent ” (Verlag Brockhaus ; Leipzig) illustrated with 
many significant snapshots. The greatest part of our 
globe is highly developed, populated, over-populated, 
complete as it were. Everywhere we have the cry for 
emigration. Nowhere we find a state willing to open 
his gates for the immigration of great masses. And yet 
there is one vast continent with a population as diminutive 
as its natural resources are immense. 

Intruders are barred. The people of Australia want to 
enjoy the exclusive use of the extraordinary economic 
potentialities of their country. For a long time it was a 
stronghold of prosperity safe against and independent of 
international complications, and thus it shall remain for 
ever. However the question arises how, in view of the 
high pressure within the intolerably overcrowded South 
and East of Asia, this strict exclusiveness of Australia can 
be maintained. 

Of particular interest are the unparalleled social condi- 
tions of this state. The ordinary working man’s standard 
of life is not very much inferior to that of the big mine 
owner. A charwoman may have her car. Servants are 
difficult to be had. They cannot be expected to do » dirty 


work ”’ such as polishing shoes. The trade unions guarantee 
amazingly high wages. The system of scholarships has 
been developed to the utmost perfection. Indeed, an 
extraordinarily democratic society. In MHerrn  Ross’s 
opinion we find here the social structure the Western World 
must assume sooner or later. Yet again the last months 
have made it evident enough that nowadays no “ happy 
island’ can exist. Unemployment has not spared even 
Australia. It is therefore particularly interesting to see 
whether and how under these circumstances the standard 
of living once established can be maintained. 

Such is, briefly sketched, the result at which the reader 
of this most suggestive book arrives after an entertaining 
journey through a country of neolithic savages, animals 
rapidly becoming extinct, ‘‘ criminals,” shepherds and a 
society which in certain respects is in advance of Europe. 

SIEGFRIED KOSTERICH. 


BROADCASTING FOR BOOKMEN 


By J. D. CrRawsHaw 


The number of literary talks in the January broadcasting 
programmes is not very large, but two series of talks in 
connection with the general ‘“‘ Changing World ” syllabus 
have some connection with literature. The first is to deal 
with the new spirit in drama, and I am sorry that Sir Barry 
Jackson, who is to give the talks, is to be allowed only 
two half-hours in which to develop his theme (Tuesdays, 
January 5th and 12th, 8.30 p.m.). In the limited time 
at his disposal he is going to consider what is new and 
distinctive in the work of our leading dramatists, and is 
then proceeding to examine the value of drama as a social 
force. I am afraid that Sir Barry will have to make his 
views very concise if he is to deal with all this in an hour, 
but whatever he says is sure to be worth hearing. 


The New Journalism 

The B.B.C has to put up with a good deal of adverse 
criticism in the daily press, and at last it would seem that 
the authorities have decided to get their own back; for 
in a series of four talks Mr. Kingsley Martin is to tell us 
just what he thinks of ‘“‘ The Press.’’ His first two topics, 
“The New Journalism” and ‘‘ What the Public Wants ” 
(Tuesdays, January 19th and 26th, 8.30 p.m.), will enable 
him to review the changes in English journalism ,which 
are due to the late Lord Northcliffe, and in his later talks 
he will consider other aspects of contemporary journalism. 
I shall look forward to hearing Mr. Martin, and I hope that 
he will not be too tactful and polite when dealing with 
some of the evils by which journalism is at present afflicted. - 


A Sunday Development 

An interesting feature of the January programmes 
is that one of the ‘‘ Mosaic” series of poetry readings 
is to be given on a Sunday afternoon (January 17th, 
3-45 p.m.). These readings, in which poetry and music 
are very pleasantly blended, have been generally given 
towards the end of an evening programme, and the new 
development will bring a welcome touch of novelty into 
the rather hackneyed Sunday programmes. The ‘“ Mo- 
saic’’’ readings are not always good, as sometimes they 
have an unfortunate tinge of preciousness; but their 
general standard is high, and the actual reading of the 
poetry is nearly always well done. 

Admirers of Mr. S. P. B. Mais’s broadcast talks will be 
glad to learn that he is giving a series with the attractive 
title of ‘‘ The Unknown Island ’”’ (Mondays, January 4th, 
11th and 18th, 9.20 p.m.) ; and Mr. Desmond MacCarthy 
and Miss V. Sackville-West are giving their talks on ‘“‘ New 
Books ’”’ on Monday evenings at 6.50. 
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For the Writers of To-morrow | 


THE PLA Y—III 
By Alfred Dunning 


It must be obvious to you, as students of writing, that 
outlets for dramatic work are few, and the chances of 
your being commercially ‘‘ produced ’’—at least in the 
beginning—remote. For this reason you may well con- 
sider playwriting from a newer point of view, and aim 
to supply the requirements of the most modern form of 
dramatic art—the radio. 


If, as I hope not at this stage, you are attempting to 
write for posterity, it is doubtful whether wireless drama 
will concern you. Apart from its transiency, the whole 
technique of radio playwriting may at any moment be 
scrapped by the coming of television. But if in the mean- 
time you are prepared to accept a comparatively low fee, 
with no hope of royalties, in return for work as exacting 
as stage-play writing—tune in your wireless set to the 


next dramatic broadcast, turn out the lights and listen 


intently. 


To write a good radio play needs first of all a realisation 
that dialogue is everything, and that your work can have 
no help whatever from lighting, scenery or gesture. You 
will be wise even to shun the assistance of “‘ effects ’”’ in 
the creation of atmosphere, and to use them as little as 
possible. 


The dialogue of a radio-play is, because of this lack of 
help, rather different from that of a stage-play. When the 
curtain goes up on a stage setting, there is usually little 
need for the actors to indicate their whereabouts in their 
words. In radio dramatic technique, however, the dramatist 
is in a position akin to Shakespeare, who wrote for an 
empty stage. The lines spoken by Duncan in ‘‘ Macbeth”’: 


“ This castle hath a pleasant seat: the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses.”’ 


suggest a scene which Shakespearean audiences would not 
actually see. They might have been taken from a radio- 
_ play, and it is true that Shakespeare is, by his technique 
alone, a successful radio dramatist ! 


In sitting down to plan out a play for broadcasting, 
not only must scenic and lighting help remain unconsidered, 
but so must practically every other accessory to theatrical 
work. Indeed your technique will more nearly approach 
that of the cinema. Act divisions need not be observed. 
Ten or twenty short scenes—in some cases mere “‘ flashes ”’ 
of half a dozen lines—will carry your story more swiftly 
along, with the additional advantage that instead of the 
players having to be given a striking excuse for leaving the 
stage and the audience, the latter may leave the players, 
by means of “ fading,” at the very moment when the 
drama demands it—on the very word, in fact. 


There are of course several ways in which you may 
construct your radio-play. You may present it in such 


a manner that the story is told completely in the dialogue, 
A second, and possibly less satisfactory way—is to use an 
interlinking narrative between scenes. If this second way 
is chosen, it is better to make the narrator an actual partici- 
pant in the drama—as you would if, for example, you were 
dramatising “‘ The Ancient Mariner.” 


As for the type of play acceptable to the broadcasting 
authorities, you have here a wide choice so long as you 
refrain from experiments in the morbid or “‘ grand guignol.” 
It must be remembered that the audience for a wireless 
play is not only immensely bigger than that for a stage 
production, but is much more diverse in taste, age and 
temperament—and not to be offended in many of its many 
sections. Above all other plays, the B.B.C. long for 
sparkling comedies, and if you can write these successfully 
you will be welcomed joyfully at Savoy Hill. 


Finally—though much more could be said on the subject 
—keep your work short. Forty-five minutes may be taken 
as a safe “‘ outside ”’ time limit, and this length of play will 
call for approximately thirty pages of double-spaced type- 
script. Send your finished work to the Productions Depart- 
ment, Savoy Hill, London—and hope for that undefinable 
thrill which comes of knowing that a nation, or a substantial 
part of it, from the Shetlands to the Scillies, is listening to 
your creation ! 


For Reading 


The literature of radio drama is at present very small. 
A slim volume, on how to write radio plays, by Alec Rea, 
was published some years ago, and quite recently L. du 
Garde Peach, our best known radio playwright, has pub- 
lished five of his plays in book form under the title of 
“Radio Plays.’”’ This book should be studied by every 
aspiring radio-dramatist, since it reveals technique very 
clearly. Another recent book is Tyrone Guthrie’s 
“Squirrel’s Cage, and two other Broadcast Plays.” 


Competition 


Take some exciting news report from the papers, and 
write what you consider would make an arresting radio- 
dramatic introduction to its presentation. Utilise “‘ im- 
pressionism ”’ to give the idea of the news being dictated, 
telegraphed across the world and received with excitement. 
Books to the value of a guinea, to be chosen by the recipient, 
will be given to the sender of the best entry which should 
reach THE Bookman not later than February Ist, and 
should be marked ‘ Radio.” 


The prize for the November Competition’ has been 


awarded to Irene E. Osborne, Meadow Bank, Netherby Road, 
Honor Oak, S.E.23. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR JANUARY 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than February 15th. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 


MONTH ARE: 
I.—ONE GUINEA for the best triolet on ‘‘ The 
Aspidistra.”’ 


II.—Ha LF A Guinea for the best answer in not more 
than two hundred and fifty words to the ques- 
tion, ““Whom do you consider the greatest 
living English woman novelist, and why ? ” 


III.—If Chaucer were writing the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales ” 
to-day, what characters would appear in the 
Prologue ? HALF A GUINEA will be awarded 
for the best list. 


IV.—TuHREE New Books for the sender of the best 
quotation from twentieth century English 
poetry applicable to any book advertised in 
this issue. 


V.—TuHE BooKMAN will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a competition. 


Results of November Entries 


I.—One GUINEA for a “ Song in praise of Income- 
Tax,” in the Chestertonian manner, has been 
awarded to “ Siosal ” for the following : 


Give the King of England aid and contribution. 
Pitt for Merrie England ! 
Give the wars of England punch in prosecution. 
(Pits are Schedule A in Merrie England.) 


Cook the Queen of England a fat financial lump. 
Peel for Merrie England ! 
Cook, ye cooks of England, primest foreign dump. 
(Tilling’s Schedule B in Merrie England.) 


Sell the Loan of England and toss away the gold. 
Adam Smith for England ! 
Sell the faith of England, she herself is sold. 
(Her wealth is Schedule C in Merrie England !) 


Mulct the: men of England, the brows where sweat runs 
down. 
Every man for England ! 
Mulct the pound of England, spoil it of its crown. 
(Oh, the yield of Schedule D in Merrie England !) 


Civil slaves of England, they stand beside the wicket 
Gentlemen to England ! ° 
Civil sports of England chose it, can they stick it ? 
(Schedule R shall catch them out for England !) 


Lady, lo the Tiger and the cave that gloometh dark ! 
England, Merrie England ! 
Watch we .. . wait we . . . the coming forth to mark 
Of Income Tax—or Merrie England ? 


Highly commended are the entries of L. F. Goldsmid 
(London, S.W.), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), John E. 
Woods (Coventry), Alice E. Collinge (Harwood), E. 
Davis (Dublin), M. Leijonhufvud (Cannes), John Purdie 
(Paisley), Walter Herbert (Romsey), M. McDonnell 
(Bothwell), Edward Adams-Ray (Stockholm). 


II.—If Shakespeare, Milton, Congreve, Wordsworth 
and Henry James were revisiting London 
to-day, and were invited by the B.B.C to 
broadcast on any subject of their choice, what 
subjects would they choose, and why? HA.rF 
A GUINEA is awarded to J. H. G. Gibbs, 3, St. 
Matthew’s Garden, St. Leonards-on-Sea, for 
the following entry: 


If Shakespeare, Milton, Congreve, Wordsworth, and 
Henry James were to have the opportunity of giving 
broadcast “‘ talks’ to-day, each would most presumably 
choose a subject which was, as we may judge from his 
works, of vital importance and interest to him in his own 
time, and would seek to reveal its application to present 


conditions. On this reasoning the following themes suggest 
themselves : 
SHAKESPEARE: ‘‘ Merrie England.” A Plea for a greater 


Robustness in Life and Literature. 


Mitton: ‘“‘ The Decay of the Classics.” A Plea for a 
higher Seriousness and more humane Dignity in Art 
and Letters. 


CoNGREVE: ‘“ The Comedy of Manners.”’ A Plea for a 
greater Nicety of Sentiment and Humour in the 
Theatre. 


WorpDswortH: “ Back to Nature.” 
Reflection in the Open Air.” 


Henry James: “ The Mantle of Elijah.” A Plea for 
Quintessential Style with an Appreciation of the 
Works of the Sitwell Family. 


Highly commended are Margery E. Tongue (London, 
E.), Mrs. Dora Partridge (London, W.), E. Davis (Dub- 
lin), L. F. Goldsmid (London, S.W.), Mrs. S. Turnbull 
(London, N.W.), John E. Woods (Coventry), B. M. 
Beard (Bexleyheath), Kathleen Blyth (West Hartle- 
pool), May T. Murtagh (Leeds), John Purdie (Paisley). 


A Plea for Deeper 


III.—TuHREE Books for the sender of the 
best quotation from twentieth-century English 
poetry applicable to any book advertised in 
this number, have been awarded to Miss E. 
Davis, 22, Harcourt Terrace, Dublin, for : 

EVERYMAN REMEMBERS. By Ernest Ruys. 
(Dent.) 
““T see no scientific proof 
That this idea is sound.” 
G. K. CHESTERTON, The Road to Roundabout. 
Also selected for printing are : 
ECONOMICS FOR HELEN. By Hirarre BELtoc. 
(Arrowsmith ) 


‘ More than will keep her from cold and hunger, 
I shall not give her anything.” 


Epwarp Tuomas, What Shall I Give ? 
(Kitty Gallagher, 1, Albert Grove, York Avenue, 
Crosby, Liverpool). 
THE WAITING ROOM. By IRENE PETCH. 
(Basil Blackwell.) 
“And men by thousands went and came.’ 
GERALD GouLp, Fallen Cities. 
(Margery E. Tongue, 21, Westbourne Square, 
W.2.) 


IV.—TuHE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to Miss Isobel Simpson, Gowan Bank, 
Dundee. 


CROSSWORD No. 12. 


The prize is awarded to G. L. Taylor, 96, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C.3, for the clue: 

“‘If I could write the beauty of your eyes, 

And in fresh numbers number all your. . 

(Minus Royat MonoGram). 


” 
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CROSSWORD No. 


Solution to Crossword XIll 


"UNO REBR EB BIAIR IE 
RN NEO | 
DIE ABP 
A SME IA SIE 
THRE 
BE 
Ale | OLE 
LIOIVIEIR 
WEISITIM| IN|S|TIE|R 


By PrRocrusTEs ”’ 


A prize of one guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution 


who supplies the best clue to 18 down. 


Crures AcROss: 


Lived most of his life in Rome and painted seaports. 


Half a nineteenth century painter who reduced colour 
to a system of tinted greys. His other half lived a 
hundred years earlier 


A palace of art. 

Abstemious. 

Reverse 19. 

Unpleasant on cheques. 

51. 

The French have just celebrated it. 


German society did this to the French in the eighteenth 
century. 


The important part of Fragonard’s ‘‘ Les Hazards Heureux 
de l’Escarpolettes,’’ the style of which has given him 
the name of “‘ the ancestor of La Vie Parisienne.” 


Curtail the river of the great chateau district. 


She of Poitiers inspired many pictures of her classical 
namesake. 


Expected at 21. 
vards under it. 

Turner’s were influenced by the landscapes of 1 across. 

Garnier’s architectural magnum opus. 

Painter of ‘‘ Olympia ’’ and ‘“‘ Déjeuner sur l’Herbe.”’ 

English river. 

65 across curtailed. 


Robes of this colour predominate at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 


Sculptor of the Luxembourg ‘‘ Water-Carrier.”’ 
Begin 47 down. 


Pissarro painted a picture of the Boule- 


Toulouse-Lautrec’s lithographs of young women. 

Jumble an Academy exhibition. 

Half 46. 

as is more than one in Délacroix’s ‘‘ Death of Sardana- 
palus.”’ 


Reverse 53. 

I5 across is doing this to us. 

See 63 across. 

Where to see French art now. 

British senior service. 

This Charles contributed indirectly to Italian influence 
on French art. 

With 57, a painter associated with Tahiti. 

Even Le Brun needed all he had to keep Louis’s favour. 

Portraitist of Louis XV’s court. 


Down: 


wh 


Compare. 
French article. 
Christian name of the painter of Fétes Champétres. 


Behead an English art critic to find an epithet dear to 
brainless frequenters of modern galleries. 


Begin 27 across. 

Art should be this in itself. 

6 without itself. 

Poussin painted as well when he was this as earlier. 

Begins 42 down. 

Dear to the French mind. The Academy epitomises the 
characteristic. 

Very early schools of painting were here. 

Half 26 across. 

Direction. 

The good king of Anjou, and a patron of the arts. 

Negative. 

La Tour’s exquisite medium. 

Adverb. 

See 40. 

Of the. 

French conjunction. 

Gallic gift exemplified by Daumier. 

Jumble 32. 

Such figures had 1 across in his large landscapes, 

Before. 

58 across. 

Behead 41 across. 


The Feudal this called its artists peinire et valet de chambre 
du Roi. 


Norwegian village. 

Applicable to music or painting. 

With 7 down, a city where Monet produced his character- 
istic style. 

Romantic painter of ‘‘ La Naissance de Henri IV.” 

63-57 exiled himself to this. 

Chief theme of art in the later eighteenth century. 

Francis I summoned him. He died at Amboise. 

With 26, a lesser Boucher. 

Three of this name painted genre pictures. 

A scientific painter of the later nineteenth century. 

41 across. 

53 across. 

See 63. 

With 62 denotes the kind of jest in which Van Gogh lost 
his ear. 

French article. 

16 across. 

French pronoun. 
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THE BOOKLOVERS’ CIRCLE 


LONDON 


November 11th.—Mr. Cecil Roberts, who has already taken us “ Half-Way” in his book of 
reminiscences published under that title, allowed members of the Circle to go with him “ A Little Farther 
when he addressed them, for an entrancing hour, at the Caxton Hall. The Rev. Dr. Mullins, who was 
in the chair, in welcoming the lecturer to the Circle for the third time spoke of his versatility in various 
forms of literary activity and as a lecturer, as “ a man so various that he seemed to be not one but all 
mankind’s epitome.’’ Mr. Roberts began by playing with the idea of journalism as it might be under 
the editorship of Mr. James Joyce and other unlikely persons, scathingly denounced the dictatorship of 
the advertisement manager, and pictured the concertina-like expansion and contraction in the size of 
the newspaper if it simply contained news. All this was merely preliminary to a description of a scene 
in his country cottage where, in the course of a brown study into which he had fallen, the beams reminded 
him of its “ coffin shoot ”’ and all that the phrase implied ; the grass-grown road outside was that along 
which King Charles I passed on his way to Oxford ; his rug taken from an abandoned German car during 
the retreat brought up the scene of Samsonov’s suicide ; the entrance of the maid with a coffee pot recalled 
a scene in a small town in Arkansas during one of his lecture tours ; while a wonderful fur coat had its 
own picturesque and pathetic memories. A brief report cannot do justice to the vivid imagination of 
these successive scenes or the charm with which they were told. : : 

November 25th.—Mr. Henry W. Nevinson held his audience spellbound till a late hour with his 
“Memories of Shrewsbury and Oxford.” Mr. Keighley Snowden, who was in the chair, introduced the 
lecturer as a lover of letters, a distinguished journalist and the author, amongst other books, of Changing 
Times.” Mr. Nevinson said that in his early days there was no Montessori system, and children did not 
grow up to be perfect pests. After leaving a preparatory school where he was miserable he was sent to 
Shrewsbury, delightfully situated. Here he quoted some lines from ‘‘ The Shropshire Lad.”” They were 
taught Greek as a language, but never anything of the subject-matter of the great tragedies. They had 
to learn so many lines by heart and to turn passages of English into Greek verse. As for other Greek 
books, such as Thucydides, Herodotus and Plato, they were regarded as books written for Shrewsbury 
boys to construe, with no instructions as to their contents. The New Testament was looked upon as 
poor Greek and Paul as a poor writer. Latin was a kind of relaxation, French and mathematics were 
farcical. There was no science. He went on to Christ Church, Oxford, with a scholarship from his school 
as well as one gained at Christ Church. Here the speaker had something to say about the cost of living 
at the university then and now. He sketched interesting portraits of Professor T. H. Green of Balliol, 
the great Benjamin Jowett, Pusey, Liddon, Edward King (afterwards Bishop of Lincoln), Paget (afterwards 
Bishop of Oxford), Dodgson (Lewis Carroll), Scott Holland, “ looking like an amiable and energetic monkey, 
and many others. He was specially enthusiastic about the first and last named. The esthetic spirit was 
beginning, and they had Richmond, Burne-Jones, William Morris, Oscar Wilde—whose epigrams were 
passed round—and above all, Ruskin. He described vividly lectures by the latter. All this belonged to 
the Victorian era, that glorious period in English history, literature, science and poetry. 


December 9th.—Professor Lascelles Abercrombie: ‘‘ The Dynasts.” Chairman: Mr. Hugh Ross 
| Williamson. Report next month. 


Programme for the New Year—1932 

January 6th.—Mr. R. C. Sherriff, author of “‘ Journey’s End,” on “ Playwriting.” Chairman: Mr. 
W. A. Darlington. 

January 20th.—Mr. Thomas Moult, author of “‘ Saturday Night,” on “‘ London: If Only I Had Kept 
a Diary.”” Chairman: Mr. W. Francis Aitken. 

February 3rd.—Dr. A. J. Cronin, author of “ Hatter’s Castle,” on ‘“‘ And Nothing but the Truth ! 
Chairman: Dr. John A. Hutton. fe 

February 20th.—(This is a Saturday lecture.)—Mr. Collin Brooks, M.C., author of The Body 
Snatchers,’”’ and other well known “ mystery ”’ stories, on “‘ The Shocker as a Fine Art.’’ Chairman : 
Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson. ¥ F 

March 2nd.—Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, Secretary of the British Drama League, on “‘ The Community 
Theatre Movement and its Place in Modern Life.’’ Chairman: Mrs. Gregory Nicholson. ; 

March 16th.—Annual Dinner. 

April 13th.—Miss Eleanor Joachim, who is on a visit from New Zealand, on ‘“ Hellenic Days—and 
Others.”” An Illustrated Travel Talk. Chairman: Mr. G. B. Burgin. ; 

April 27th—Dr. Caroline Spurgeon, author of ‘‘ Keats’s Shakespeare,” on ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Imagery 
and What It Tells Us.” Chairman: Mr. A. W. Holland. 


Applications for Circle membership should be addressed to Mrs. Sophie_ Hine, 48, Lee Park, 
Blackheath S.E.3. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


The Brighton and Hove Circle met at the Hove Academy of Music recently to listen to a lecture by 
Mrs. Bryden, M.A., on Barrie’s Plays. There was a good attendance, Mr. Alec Stansbury (the novelist) 
being in the chair. Mrs. Bryden discussed the plays at some length, and emphasised her opinion that 
Barrie would live rather as a dramatist than as a novelist—an opinion that was stoutly controverted by 
some members. It was pointed out that the first editions of the novels continue to fetch high prices, and 
among the audience were those who, reading Barrie in their youth, had unforgettable memories of ¢ A 
Window in Thrums,” ‘‘ My Lady Nicotine,” ‘“‘ When a Man’s Single.’’ Curiously enough The Little 
Minister ” seemed to be the least popular of his books. Great interest was manifested in the question 
of whether Barrie should, could, or would ever write two more acts of ‘‘ Shall We Join the Ladies’? Miss 
E. Greenyer moved a vote of thanks to Mrs. Bryden in a felicitous speech, and this was seconded by Mr. 
MacDonough who, dragging Mr. Bernard Shaw’s name into the discussion, entertained the audience greatly. 

Another meeting was held at 17, Palmeira Square, when the Hon. Secretary opened a discussion on 
‘“Some Recent Books Worth Reading.” There was a good attendance, and the subject evoked some 
interesting expressions of opinion. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


IN COLLABORATION WITH 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 


OF NEW YORK 


announce 


~A COMPETITION OPEN TO ALL 


NOVELISTS THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


A PRIZE OF 


$20,000 


APPROXIMATELY 


24,000 


ON ACCOUNT OF ROYALTIES WILL BE 
AWARDED TO THE SUCCESSFUL NOVEL 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO 
CURTIS BROWN LTD., THE LITERARY AGENTS OF 
6 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


(January, 1932, 
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